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OCTOBER. 


A BRILLIANT October sun shines warm from a cloudless 
sky. The gray haze that envelopes all the landscape, soft- 
ening and blending its distant features, does not temper 
the heat. From the hill tops the broad prospect is warm, 
too, with color. Damp meadows are vividly green; pines, 
cedars and spruces are black; hard maples and hickories 
yellow; oaks are turning crimson, while all along the 
fence rows the sumach flames, and tongues of even darker 
red—the Virginia creeper—climb to the very apex of 
some cone-shaped cedar. To every country lover the 
scene is familiar, and as dear as familiar. 

Cultivated fields are dotted with shocks of yellow corn, 
stubbles are gray with ragweed. Among the green foliage 
of the orchard shine brilliant fruit globes, and now and 
then the intense quiet is broken by the thud of a falling 
apple striking the soft ground. Fences and hedge rows 
and stubbles and weed fields and swamps are alive with 
a multitude of birds. Each step startles from their forag- 
ing ground a horde of gray, seed-eating sparrows of many 
species, that by easy stages are taking their way across the 
land, prompt at the first suggestion of cold weather to 
hasten their southward journey. They are everywhere, 
close about the house, in front door yard and flower 
garden and kitchen garden. Among them is the white- 
throated sparrow, handsome in his livery of brown and 
yellow and white, and even the blue snowbird, soberly 
clad like a most respectable divine. These are birds that 
winter in the north and do not seem to belong with us 
yet. From one wood lot to another small groups of crows 
fan their way with cheerful cawings; robins are busy 
over lawns and wherever the ground is damp, searching 
for the worms that still lie close to the surface; flycatch- 
ers and warblers and a multitude of other birds, bright 
plumaged or sombre in color, are busy about their various 
tasks. } 

Though it is mid October, the frosts have not yet come. 
Garden flowers are still in bloom; pansies, geraniums, 
heliotropes, dahlias have the beauty of summer. Yet, al- 
though the air is so warm the ripened leaves in wood 
and swamp are letting go their hold on the trees and 
slowly falling to earth. They are not dry and harsh, as 
they will be later when cold weather shall have come, but 
rustle softly under the foot as one pushes through then— 
a pleasant sound. Perhaps it is because there has been 
no frost that the swamp maples, usually the first trees to 
change their color—and for a time the most brilliant— 
are this year paler than usual. Some of them, though 
losing their leaves, are white rather than red, while 
others seem to approach their usual brilliant crimson. Of 
yellows there is a multitude of shades, the pale birch, the 
beech a little stronger, the hickory still brighter, and the 
Sassafras wonderful for its orange, a color so vivid that 
if backed by hickories or birches, the sassafras shines 
against their yellows like a sun in a smoky sky. 

The leaves keep dropping down; on the ground they lic 
thickly, the stretches of open water in the brook are cov- 
ered with them, white and red and yellow, and the ripples 
Where the water finds its way among the stones seem 
choked with jewels. 

From the edges of the woods the gray squirrels have 
ventured out toward the opening, for what purpose who 
can tell? Perhaps they are looking for the chestnuts that 
have long been gathered, or perhaps a hickory tree is 
dropping its nuts in the pasture lot. The chipmunks, as 
always, are busy; one can see them running along the 





walls and the rails of the fences; shy and keeping on the 
other side of cover if you are moving, yet curious and 
bold and venturing up to some high point from which 
they can see well, if you stand perfectly still. 

Down in the swamp there are as yet no signs of the 
woodcock. Frosts are needed to bring them on, but 
when they come, here is abundant food for them. If we 
push up to the higher ground, perhaps somewhere not 
far away, a grouse may rise almost on silent wing, and 
dart away through the forest, veering this way and that 
to dodge the tree stems before him, yet still keeping a 
straight course and in full view perhaps for sixty yards. 
There is a sight to stir the blood of the New England 
gunner—fair view of a splendid and beautiful game bird. 
To the nature lover such a sight amply repays the fatigue 
of a day’s tramp under a warm sun. To the field shooter 
it means joy and hope, for it is a promise of what is to 
come. 


THE CARP CURSE. 

Ir happens that just as we have put into type Mr. Alex. 
Starbuck’s arraignment of the carp as a pest threatening 
our inland waters, there comes to hand a report from 
Consul General Holloway, of Halifax, which says: 
“Whitefish and salmon trout in Canadian waters are al- 
most extinct. In the fresh waters, where they are not 
yet extinct, the German carp, imported years ago, and 
breeding about fifteen times as fast as whitefish, are de- 
stroying the remainder.” 

The carp menace is by no means confined to the United 
States. In the Great Lakes it is in the very nature of the 
case a matter of international concern. And it is a con- 
cern which every year is becoming more serious as the 
fish multiplies in its old haunts and finds a way into new 
waters. “I may not live to see the day when the carp 
will be the monarch of all our waters,” writes Mr. Star- 
buck, at the age of eighty, “but one need not be much 
younger than I am to realize this great tragedy of our 
lakes and rivers.” Many of us have seen it already in 
waters with which we are familiar, where the carp has 
driven out and supplanted the native fish, far superior to 
it in all that counts for excellence. With respect to many 
of the lakes and rivers of North America the introduction 
of the foreign carp has been one of the gigantic blunders 
of fish transplanting. The carp is here—and it is here 
to stay: To extirpate it from connecting water courses is 
something which may safely be counted as beyond the 
ingenuity of man. 

The carp has been a subject of discussion for several 
years in Illinois, where it has found active champions as 
well as those to denounce it; and here its supremacy, 
won at the expense of the native fish, is well illustrated. 
The Illinois River, which is about 400 miles long, and has 
172 rivers and creeks as tributaries, and seventy-one 
rivers and creeks which are wholly within the State, and 
Fox Lake, which is one of the headwaters of the river, 
are crowded with these “scavengers of the waters,” which 
will soon, by sheer force of numbers, drive out all other 
species. From Fox Lake, which has been famous as a 
breeding ground of game fish, more than 40,000 pounds 
of carp have been taken in an effort to clear it of this un- 
desirable fish. The work was useless. The carp is there. 
It is there to stay. 

If a lake or pond be so small that it may be com- 
pletely drained—as has been done with some of the New 
Jersey lakes near New York—it is practicable to draw 
the water off and pitchfork out the fish. But with waters 
too large to treat in this way—with the Great Lakes—no 
remedy is suggested. 

While with respect to so many scores of carp-infested 
ponds and‘lakes and streams the only thing left is to be 
content with the coarse fish which has taken the place of 
native species, it is not too late to protect from the curse 
waters which have not yet been invaded. There are in 
some States—as there should be everywhere—laws for- 
bidding the introduction of fish into public waters with- 
out the sanction of the commissioners of fisheries; and 
to prevent the accidental stocking of waters with carp 
there are laws forbidding the use of carp minnows for 
bait. 

Mr. Starbuck’s paper should have careful reading. It 
has to do with a subject of incalculable importance to the 
fishing resources, opportunities and industries of the coun- 
try. Discussion of the carp question should be encour- 


aged to the end that the public may be educated as to the 
true character of the fish and what its coming into new 
waters will mean. 


ITALY AFIELD. 


THE flooding sunlight of these serene October days is 
the golden flood of the sun of Italy, and the blue of the 
sky is that same bewitching blue which arches above the 
Mediterranean. Yielding to the seductive call of the 
suburbs the exiled child of Italy straps on his gun, loads 
his pockets with ammunition, and sallies (or sneaks) out 
into the fields and thickets near the cities to shoot song- 
birds in this glorious land of freedom as he has been 
wont to do in his native Italy. At Fort Lee, in New 
Jersey, opposite New York, last Sunday, the game warden 
took in three enthusiastic sportsmen of the Latin race, 
who, in court, gave the names of Clemente Terosti, Sal- 
vatore Cusotro and Francisco Surati. They had between 
them a dozen robins, which had fallen to their ardent 
pursuit. A Hackensack justice fined them $25 each for 
hunting in the State without a license and $40 each for 
having slaughtered robins. The men astonished the court 
by producing the amounts of their fines in bills, paid up 
promptly and without ado, and took the ferry for home. 
They were not the only aliens who figured in the Mon- 
day newspaper reports of Sunday shooting. A Brooklyn 
song bird shooter, who gave the name of Thomas Simo- 
netti, was taken in by the police for having shot a robin, 
a woodpecker and a wren. The Italian laborers on the 
Jerome Park Reservoir are incorrigible song bird shoot- 
ers, and last week a protesting resident, on whose 
grounds a band of Italian shooters was trespassing in 
pursuit of robins, was menaced by the murderous gang 
with personal assault. These incidents, which are 
typical of a long catalogue of like outrages, all point 
straight to the necessity of a law to forbid the carrying 
of shotguns by unnaturalized foreigners. Other States 
have adopted this system; New York conditions de- 
mand it. 


THE fishing trespass suit of Rockefeller vs. LaMora 
is already famous and promises to take its place among 
the important cases which have to do with the develop- 
ment of the private fishing and hunting preserve in this 
country. Mr. Raymond S. Spears, who gives in another 
column to-day a summary of the progress of the case as 
carried through the several courts to the Court of 
Appeals, tells us that he has endeavored to write an un- 
biassed and unprejudiced statement of the affair. It was 
perhaps inevitable that getting the story in part from La- 
Mora’s counsel, his version should have a slight color of 
sympathy with the native Adirondack view of the matter. 
It is to be said, however, that many of the points brought 
out have not before been clearly explained. The case, as 
here described, is not one of simple trespass. As to the 
contention that the planting of fish by the State in the 
waters in dispute gave to others than the owner any right 
to enter upon the land for the purpose of fishing, that is 
an argument which has been considered more than once 
by us; and it is one upon which a decision by the higher 
courts is much to be desired. 


CoMMISSIONER H. G. THoMAs, of Vermont, takes up 
the challenge of a critic of the Vermont non-resident 
shooting license law and replies to the criticism by citing 
decisions of the courts upholding the principle of such a 
statute. In brief, the argument usually advanced to 
justify the non-resident discrimination is this, that the 
State owns the game, and as the owner may prescribe 
regulations for its taking, even to the extreme of forbid- 
ding its killing at any time or in any manncr. Clearly 
then, the argument runs, the State may restrict the privi- 
lege wholly to its own citizens, or it may extend to 
others permission to shoot on any terms it elects. The 
principle is pretty well established; and proposals to test 
the constitutionality of the non-resident system are not 
heard so frequently now nor so confidently as in earlier 
years, when such laws were novel. But, to repeat a sug- 
gestion made here last week, is there reason to believe that 
such a law as that of New York, which prescribes re- 
prisals for non-residents varying in amount and deter- 
mined by the residence of the visitor, is likely to hold if 
put to the test of constitutionality ? 
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In aaa Days. 


Tus is a chapter of life in the Wild West, the old 
West of the trapper, trader and Indian fighter, as it is 
pictured in the story of “Sixty Years on the Plains,” by 
William T. Hamilton.* Mr. Hamilton, popularly and 
affectionately known as “Uncle Bill” Hamilton, is now en- 
joying a serene old age at his home in Columbus, Mont. 
He is a survivor of a picturesque type of men who had 
a large and important part in the making of the West. 
The story is here told by one who was one of the actors 
in it, and it is told with a modesty as to the narrator’s 
own personal part which is as winning as it is admirable. 

The expedition here described is one of the first in 
which Hamilton joined, its date being in the early “gos. 





PERKINS was selected as leader. The party was made 
up of twenty trappers. A council was held on the 16th 
of September and it was decided to explore Salt Lake, 
Weber, Bear, and Malade rivers, and other streams, as 
circumstances and amount of furs should warrant. 

The next day we started, a wild and motley-looking 
outfit I thought. The Indians all crowded up to shake 
us by the hand and to warn us to look out for the 
Blackfeet. 

Nothing of interest took place until we reached 
Weber River, which rises in the Wahsatch Mountains 
and empties into Salt Lake. We followed the river 
down, passing through the cafion, and came in sight 
of the Great Salt Lake Valley, spread out in all its 
primitive grandeur. I said to Perkins, “Here is a 
scene fit to be viewed by the gods.” Perkins and the 
other men laughed, saying, “Bill is becoming poetical.” 
It was no longer “Boy.” “Bill” had taken its place. 

Perkins wanted to visit a stream south of where Salt 
Lake City now stands, and on our way there we 
camped at the hot springs, noted before, taking a plunge 
or bath before the Mormons ever heard of that country. 
We also examined the Blackfoot fort on the bench 
overlooking the springs 

The next morning some Utah Indians called on us 
and wanted us to pay for being in their country. Such 
a thing could not be thought of for a moment. These 
Indians spoke the Shoshone tongue, which many of our 
men understood. They were also very fair sign-talkers. 
When informed that they would receive no pay, their 
chief, who was called Old Bear—and bear he was by. 
his looks, for a more surly looking savage was never 
seen—ordered us to leave immediately. He had with 
him some thirty warriors, who had a few flint-lock guns, 
bows and arrows, lances, knives, and tomahawks. They 
were thus fairly well armed, but by no means equal to 
our party. 

Perkins, who was an expert in dealing with turbulent 
and insulting Indians, having great patience, tried by 
every means to pacify them and make friends, but with- 
out success. He made the Indians keep back from our 
outfit, and then they would spit at us and make signs 
meaning “dogs,” which we all understood. I expected 
every minute to see the fight commence. We were pre- 
pard at every point, and our arms were in prime con- 
dition. 

Perkins cautioned the men to have patience, for many 
of them were becoming nervous at the insults from the 
Indians. Trappers would not brook insults from any 
one, and as I saw these men grow more and more 
angry and bite their lips I thought it commendable in 
them to curb their feelings. All this time Perkins was 
trying his best to make ang He filled his pipe, lit 
it, and offered it to the chief, who refused with con- 
tempt, saying, “Big Chief never smokes with white 
dogs.” 

Perkins’ patience was now exhausted, and he told the 
chief in pretty plain language to get out. When the 
Indians saw ouf men prepare for action by standing 
in open order and bringing their guns down to bear on 
them, they mounted their ponies; and casting all kinds 
of insults at us, both in signs and in spoken language, 
they departed, going south, the very route that we 
wanted to take. 

After they had disappeared we held a council, and 
Perkins thought that we would have to give up going 
any further south, as their village was located some- 
where in that direction. We were not afraid of the 
Indians, but we wanted to collect furs and would have 
no opportunity to do this without being greatly an- 
noyed 

As things stood it was a certainty that the Indians 
would follow us, and that a fight could not be avoided. 
We concluded to take the back track, a thing that 
trappers seldom do, except under extreme conditions 
such as those just related. 

The reader may be interested in knowing just how a 
company of twenty trappers divided the work in the 
business of collecting furs among hostile Indians. 

In the first place, everything was held in common, 
which means that the value of all furs trapped was 
equally divided. All men could not trap, for a picket 
had to be constantly on duty. A guard remained with 
the horses during the day. 
were corralled. 


*My Srxty YEARS ON THE PLAINs. Trapping, Trading, and 
Indian Fighting. By W. T. Hamilton (“Bill Hamilton”). With 
six full-page illustrations by Charles M. _— New York. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. Price, $1.50, 


One man had to take care of camp, 


During the night the horses’ 
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and generally two men acted as skinners and caretakers 
of all the furs brought in. The remainder set traps, 
and all kept a sharp lookout for Indians. No shooting 
was allowed while setting traps, as a shot signified 
Indians, at which signal all were on the alert. 

A general rule that was followed by all mountain men 
was to strap stay-chains or trace-chains to the horses’ 
fetlocks. It was impossible for them to stampede with 
such a fixing. When trappers lost their horses they 
were obliged to go to some rendezvous and restock, 
as furs could not be collected without horses. 

We camped in a strong position on a sharp bend in 
the Weber River, where the banks were steep and the 
waters deep, so that in case of an attack the Indians 
could not approach from the river side. Perkins 
thought that the Indians would undoubtedly hold a 
council in their village and concoct some plan whereby 
they could capture those “white dogs” and get all their 
horses. All this we understood, but as I have said be- 
fore, they calculated without their host, as the sequel 
will show. 

Beaver signs. were plentiful here, and after camp was 
made the men went out and set traps. At supper all 
hands were in camp. 

We passed many jokes that evening, “Silver Tip” 
taking the lead, for he was by long odds the most 
humorous ard comical member of the party. 

Personally I was engaged in making a close study of 
all our men, particularly the new ones, and I came to 
the conclusion that they were a noble-looking body of 
men. With high foreheads and with calm and fearless 
eyes, their demeanor was that of gentlemen. I had 
read of Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton, and in my 
mind I began to make comparisons, wondering whether 
Boone or Kenton were any nobler looking than these 
men. 


Then I thought of Leonidas and his handful of men 
repelling Xerxes and his immense Persian army. Could 
they be any braver or of finer metal than these trappers? 
As such thoughts passed through my mind, I came to 
the conclusion that the American nation might well feel 
proud of her mountaineers, who fearlessly explored the 
unknown wilderness, encountering and overcoming un- 
told difficulties and dangers by the mere force of their 
own indomitable will-power and courage. 

The true mountain men have never received the 
credit which they justly merited for their part in bring- 
ing this unknown country to light. 

We only put up one ten-skin lodge for our effects, 
sleeping outside with arms in hand. Two guards were 
put on duty, to be relieved at midnight. 

Perkins said that it was customary for the Utahs to 
attack just before daylight. I¢ is at this time that 
Indians expect to find whites fast asleep. 

A little before day two or three wolf howls were 
heard by the guards, who immediately notified Perkins, 
and he soon had all the men up. Our packs were placed 
in a semi-circle as a breastwork, and twenty of our best 
horses were saddled and tied in a thicket, to protect 
them as much as possible from Indian bullets and 
arrows. About the only protection the Indians would 
have in approaching camp was the sage-brush which 
stood on the flat. 

We had a fairly well-fortified position, and it stood 
us well in hand to have it so. The Indians, knowing 
our number, would attack us seven or eight to one, 
and perhaps more. 

Trappers in those days were obliged always to con- 
tend against overwhelming numbers; but they never 
hesitated, and it was always a fight to win, for defeat 
meant death. 

The first wolf howls were soon followed by others, 
coming from points nearer and in a semi-circle. Indians 
are expert in imitating the cries of wolves or coyotes, 
and it is very hard to distinguish them from the cries 
of the real animals. On the other hand, even after 
years of practice, few whites can successfully imitate 
these animals. The hooting of the owl is frequently 
used as an Indian signal in attacking camps. All these 
signals are carefully studied by trappers and scouts, who 
are rarely deceived. 

The Indians must have located our camp from the 
mountains, which were at no great distance, as our one 
lodge was set up in a cotton wood grove, which con- 
cealed it. 

We had not long to wait before the attack com- 
menced. Just at break of day the signals ceased, and 
the trappers knew that the crisis was at hand. 

The Indians crept to within one hundred yards of 
camp before they gave the war-whoop. Then they came 
madly charging, fully one hundred in number. 

The trappers had their rifles in hand and their pistols 
out of their scabbards ready for instant use after the 
rifles were discharged. 

We let them get within fifty yards before delivering 
a shot, and at the discharge of the rifles many fell. 
Three of our men were armed with double-barreled 
shotguns, loaded with a half-ounce ball and five buck- 
shot, deadly weapons at close quarters. These were 
now discharged and the Indians halted. Immediately 
the trappers began with their six-shooters, one in each 
hand, for as a result of long and constant practice they 
could shoot equally well with either. Every condition 
of his life obliged the trapper to be expert in the use 
of firearms. 

At receiving so many shots from twenty men the 





Indians became panic-stricken. They had not caleu- 
lated on the trappers having two pistols each—twelye 
shots apiece after the rifles were discharged. They had 
Aaa to exterminate us before we could reload our 
rifles. 

The Indians retreated, assisting many of their 
wounded. Perkins had hard work to keep the men 
from charging, for our fighting blood was up. Had 
we charged, we would have lost several men, {cr the 
sage-brush was alive with Indians. 

Several in our party received slight wounds, but none 
that were serious. An arrow went through my fur 
cap. 

It was now getting daylight, and several wounded 
Indians lying close to our breastwork began shvoting 
arrows at us, but our men soon quieted them. 

When the sun was about two hours high, the Indians 
sent a messenger with a rag tied to a stick. Perkins 
met him outside. He said the Indians wished to make 
peace and that they had lost their chief, Old Bear, as 
well as many of their bravest warriors. 

This was merely a sham. All they wanted was to save 
their slain from being scalped. 

Perkins told the Indian to remain outside until he 
held council with his men. He was quite a diplomat, 
and made a strong speech to the effect that it would be 
best to make peace. It would certainly be to our ad- 
vantage in collecting furs. The Indians had received 
a repulse which they had not expected. They would 
now return to their village, taking their dead and 
wounded, and mourn for many days. This would give 
us time to trap the Malade River and other streams be- 
fore they got through mourning. 

A vote was taken and resulted in seven wanting to 
continue the fight and thirteen declaring for peace. 
We did not fear the Indians, but we wanted to collect 
furs, not to fight. Perkins told the Indian to go back 
and bring five of his comrades to our camp. 

In the meantime we cooked breakfast, keeping a 
sharp lookout all the while, for under no conditions do 
trappers trust Indians after a fight. 

We did not have iong to wait for the six Indians, who 
came up looking crestfallen at their failure. Perkins 
smoked with them and gave them some tobacco. He 
then told them that if they molested us any more or 
stole any of our horses he and his men would wipe out 
their village. 

“Big talk,” Docket said; 
six hundred.” 

However, they appeared mighty glad to get posses- 
sion of their dead and they made signals to other 
Indians to bring ponies, and they soon had the dead 
lashed to the ponies and departed. I counted thirty-two, 
which rather surprised us, as we had thought the ex- 
ecution very much greater. Had they attacked camp 
a half-hour later, in the same manner, their loss would 
have been doubled. 

The next year we learned that many of the wounded 
had died, and that the Utahs declared that they had 
lost many of their best warriors. This tribe had fre- 
quently robbed small parties of trappers, many times 
killing them, and this was the first severe lesson that 
they had ever received. After this occurrence they in- 
variably gave the well-organized bodies of trappers the 
“zo by.” 

If any reader of this should doubt the fighting quality 
of the trapper, let him go among any tribe of Indians 
to-day and ask them what they think of it. They will 
invariably answer that it “costs too much blood to 
fight trappers.” 

This band was of the same Indians that gave the 
Mormons so much trouble a few yéars later. 


“twenty men wiping out 





The Fisher. 


(From the German of Gothe.) 


, The water ‘rushed, the water swelled, 

A Fisher sat beside: 

Cool to the heart his rod he held, 
And calmly watched the tide, 

Till fast, with many a circling wreath, 
He marked the waves unclose, 

And beauteous from the deeps beneath 
A syren nymph uprose. 


She sang to him, she spake tu him— 
“Why thus my watery brood 

With lies of human stratagem 
To these death-heats delude? 

Oh, couldst thou see how happy live 
The little fish below, 

Thyself beneath the flood wouldst dive, 
And bliss for ever know. 


“Doth not the dear Sun bathe him here? 
The sweet Moon bathe her, too? 

Rise not their faces doubly fair, 
Wave-breathing to the view? 

Doth not this deeper heaven thee charm— 
This moistly-glorious blue? 

Doth not thine own reflected form, 
Amid th’ eternal dew?” 

a > . - - * > . 


The waters rushed, the waters swelled, 
They kissed his naked feet; 
A wondrous charm his heart impelled 
Some Unknown Love to greet: 
She sang to him, she spake to him, 
Half plunged he from the shore, 
Half drew she him to sea-caves dim, 
The Fisher rose no more. : : 
—E. F., in Fishing Gazette. 
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Trails of the Pathfinders—XXXIV. 





(Concluded from page 239.) 


Ruxton had many hunting adventures, and some 
narrow escapes from Indian fighting. Much of what he 
writes Of this period has to do with the animals of the 
yegion, for at that time the country swarmed with game. 
The rapidity with which wolves will devour an animal 
1s well known to those familiar with the olden time, but 
we may quote what our author has to say about it: 

“The sagacity of wolves is almost incredible. They 
will remain around a hunting camp and follow the 
hunters the whole day, in bands of three and four, at 
jess than a hundred yards distance, stopping when they 
stop. and sitting down quietly when game is killed, 
rushing to devour the offal when the hunter retires, 
and then following until another feed is offered them. 
lf a deer or antelope is wounded, they immediately 
pursue it, and not tnfrequently pull the animal down in 
time for the hunter to come up and secure it from their 
ravenous clutcles. However, they appear to know at 
once the nature of the wound, for if but slightly 
touched, they never exert themselves to follow a deer, 
chasing those only which have received a mortal blow. 

“T one day killed an old buck which was so poor that 
L left the carcass on the ground untouched. Six coyotes, 
or small prairie wolves, were my attendants that day, 
und of course before I had left the deer twenty paces, 
jad commenced their work of destruction. Certainly 
not ten minutes after, I looked back and saw the same 
six loping after me, one of them not twenty yards be- 
hind me, with his nose and face all besmeared with 
plood and his belly swelled almost to bursting. Think- 
ing it scarcely possible that they could have devoured 
the whole deer in so short a space. I had the curiosity 
to return, and to my astonishment, found actually noth- 
ing left but a pile of bones and hair, the flesh being 
stripped from them as clean as if scraped with a knife. 
Hali an hour after I killed a large blacktail deer, and 
as it was also in miserable condition, I took merely the 
fleeces (as the meat on thé back and ribs is called), 
leaving four-fifths of the animal untouched. 1 then 
retired a short distance, and sitting down on a rock, 
lighted my pipe and watched the operations of the 
wolves. They sat perfectly stil] until I had withdrawn 
some three-score yards, when they scampered, with a 
flourish of their tails, straight to the deer. Then com- 
menced such a tugging and snarling and biting, all 
squealing and swallowing at the same moment. A 
skirmish of tails and flying hair was seen for five 
minutes, when the last of them, with slouching tail and 
evidently ashamed of himself, withdrew, and nothing 
remained on the ground but a well-picked skeleton. 
By sunset, when I returned to camp, they had swal- 
lowed as much as three entire deer.” 

Although Ruxton was no longer traveling, he was not 
yet free from danger from storms, and an extraordinary 
night passed in a snowstorm followed the loss of his 
animals on a hunting trip. Horses and mules had 
disappeared one morning, and he and his companion 
had set out to find them. This they succeeded in 
doing, and when they overtook the animals, shortly 
after noon, he says, “I found them quietly feeding— 
and they suffered me to catch them without difficulty. 
As we were now within twenty miles of the fort, 
Morgan (his companion), who had had enough of it, 
determined to return, and I agreed to go back with the 
animals to the cache and bring in the meat and packs. 
| accordingly tied the blanket on a mule’s back, and 
leading the horse, trotted back at once to the grove of 
cottonwoods where we had before encamped. The sky 
had been gradually overcast with leaden-colored clouds, 
until, when near sunset, it was one huge inky mass of 
rolling darkness. The wind had suddenly lulled, and 
an unnatural calm, which so surely heralds a storm 
in these tempestuous regions, succeeded. The ravens 
were winging their way toward the shelter of the timber, 
and the coyote was seen trotting quickly to cover, con- 
scious of the coming storm. 

“The black, threatening clouds seemed gradually to 
descend until they kissed the earth, and already the 
distant mountains were hidden to their very bases. A 
hollow murmuring swept through the bottom, but as 
yet not a branch was stirred by wind; and the huge 
cottonwoods, with their leafless limbs, loomed like a line 
of ghosts through the heavy gloom. Knowing but too 
well what was coming, I turned my animals toward the 
timber, which was about two miles distant. With 
pointed ears, and actually trembling with fright, they 
were as eager as myself to reach the shelter; but, be- 
fore we had proceeded a third of the distance, with a 
deafening roar the tempest broke upon us. The clouds 
opened and drove right in our faces a storm of freezing 
sleet, which froze upon us as it fell. The first squall of 
wind carried away my cap, and the enormous hailstones 
beating on my unprotected head and face aimost stunned 
me. In an instant my hunting shirt was soaked, and as 
instantly frozen hard, and my horse was a mass_ of 
icicles. Jumping off my mule—for to ride was im- 
possible—I tore off the saddle blanket and covered my 
head. The animals, blinded with the sleet, and their 
cyes actually coated with ice, turned their sterns to the 
storm, and, blown before it, made for the open prairie. 
All my exertions to drive them to the shelter of the 
timber were useless. It was impossible to face the hur- 
ricane, which now brought with it clouds of driving 
snow; and perfect darkness soon set in. Still, the 
animals kept on, and I determined not to leave them, 
following, or, rather, being: blown, after them. My 
blanket, frozen stiff like a board, required all the 
strength of my numbed fingers to prevent its being 
blown away, and although it was no protection against 
the intense cold, I knew it would in some degree 
shelter me at night from the snow. In half an hour the 
ground was covered on the bare prairie to the depth of 
two feet, and through this I floundered for a long time 
before the animals stopped. The prairie was as bare as 
a lake; but one little tuft of greasewood bushes pre- 
sented itself, and here, turning from the storm, they 
suddenly stopped and remained perfectly still. In vain 
I again attempted to turn them toward the direction of 
the timber; huddled together, they would not move an 
inch; and, exhausted myself, and seeing nothing before 
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me but, as I thought, certain death, I sank down im- 
mediately behind them, and covering my head with the 
blanket, crouched like a ball in the snow. I would have 
started myself for the timber, but it was pitchy dark, 
the wind drove clouds of frozen snow into my face, and 
the animals had so turned about in the prairie that it 
was impossible to know the. direction to take; and 
although I had a compass with me, my hands were so 
frozen that I was perfectly unable, after repeated at- 
tempts, to unscrew the box and consult it. Even had I 
reached the timber, my situation would have been 
scarcely improved, for the trees were scattered wide 
about over a narrow space, and consequently afforded 
but little shelter; and if even I had succeeded in get- 
ting firewood—by no means an easy matter at any time, 
aud still more difficult now that the ground was covered 
with three feet of snow—I was utterly unable to use 
my flint and steel to procure a light, since my fingers 
were like pieces of stone, and entirely without feeling: 

“The way the wind roared over the prairie that night 
—how the snow drove before it, covering me and the 
poor animals partly—and how I lay there, feeling the 
very blood freezing in my veins, and my bones petrify- 
ing with the icy blasts which seemed to penetrate them 
—how for hours I remained with my head on my knees 
and the snow pressing it down like a weight of lead, 
expecting every instant to drop into a sleep from 
which I knew it was inpossible I should ever awake— 
how every now and then the mules would groan aloud 
and fall down upon the snow, and then again struggle 
on their legs—how all night long the piercing howl of 
the wolves was borne upon the wind, which never for 
an instant abated its violence during the night—I would 
not attempt to describe. I have passed many nights 
alone in the wilderness and in a solitary camp—have 
listened to the roarings of the wind and the howling of 
wolves, and felt the rain or snow beating upon me with 
perfect unconcern; but this night threw all my former 
experiences into the shade, and is marked with the 
blackest of stones in the memoranda of my journeyings. 

“Once, late in the night, by keeping my hands buried 
in the breast of my hunting shirt, I succeeded in re- 
storing sufficient feeling into them to enable me to 
strike a light. Luckily my pipe, which was made out of 
a huge piece of cottonwood bark, and capable of con- 
taining at least twelve ordinary pipefuls, was filled with 
tobacco to the brim; and this I do believe kept me alive 
during the night, for I smoked and smoked until the 
pipe itself caught fire and burned completely to the 
stem, 

“I was just sinking into a dreamy stupor, when the 
mules began to shake themselves and sneeze and snort, 
which hailing as a good sign, and that they were still 
alive, I attempted to lift my head and take a view of 
the weather. When with great difficulty I raised my 
head, all appeared dark as pitch, and it did not at first 
occur to me that I was buried deep in snow; but when 
I thrust my arm above me, a hole was thus made, 
through which I saw the stars shining in the sky and 
the clouds fast clearing away. Making a sudden at- 
tempt to straighten niy almost petrified back and limbs, 
I rose, but, unable to stand, fell forward in the snow, 
frightening the animals, which immediately started 
away. When I gained my legs I found that day was 
just breaking, a long gray line of light appearing over 
the belt of timber on the creek, and the clouds gradu- 
ally rising from the east, and allowing the stars to peep 
irom patches of blue sky. Following the animals as 
soon as I gained the use of my limbs, and taking a last 
look at the perfect cave from which I had just risen, I 
found them in the timber, and singular enough under 
the very tree where we had cached our meat. How- 
ever, I was unable to ascend the tree in my present 
state, and my frost-bitten fingers refused to perform 
their offices; so that I jumped upon my horse, and 
followed by the mules, galloped back to the Arkansa, 
which:I reached in the evening, half dead with hunger 
and cold. 

“The hunters had given me up for lost, as such a 
night even the ‘oldest inhabitant’ had never witnessed. 
My late companion had reached the Arkansa, and was 
safely housed before it broke, blessing his lucky stars 
that he had not gone back with me.” 

It was at this time that the news of the Pueblo Indian 
rising in the valley of Taos took place, and that Gov- 
ernor Charles Bent and other white men had_been 
killed. The account of the fight at the house of Turley 
is given in detail, and is interesting as coming through 
Ruxton direct from Albert, one of the three survivors: 

“The massacre of Turley and his people, and the de- 
struction of his mill, were not consummated without 
considerable loss to the barbarous and cowardly as- 
sailants. There were in the house at the time of the 
attack eight white men, including Americans, French 
Canadians, and one or two Englishmen, with plenty of 
arms and ammunition. Turley had been warned of the 
intended insurrection, but had treated the report with 
indifference and neglect, until one morning a man 
named Otterbees, in the employ of Turley, and who 
had been despatched to Santa Fe with several mule 
loads of whisky a few days before, made his appear- 
ance at the gate on horseback, and hastily informing 
the inmates of the mill that the New Mexicans had 
risen and massacred Governor Bent and other Ameri- 
cans, galloped off. Even then Turley felt assured that 
he would not be molested, but at the solicitations of his 
men, agreed to close the gate of the yard, round which 
were the buildings of a mill and distillery, and make 
preparations for defense. 

“A few hours after, a large crowd of Mexicans and 


’ Pueblo Indians made their appearance, all armed with 


guns and bows and arrows, and advancing with a white 
flag, summoned Turley to surrender his house and the 
Americans in it, guaranteeing that his own life should 
be saved, but that every other American in the valley 
of Taos had to be destroyed; that the Governor and 
all the Americans at Fernandez and the rancho had 
been killed, and that not one was to be left alive in all 
New Mexico. 

“To this summons, Turley answered that he would 
never surrender his house nor his men, and that, if 
they wanted it or them, ‘they must take them.’ 

“The enemy then drew off, and after a short con- 
sultation, commenced the attack. The first day they 
numbered about five hundred, but the crowd was hourly 
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augmented by the arrival of parties of Indians from. the 
more distant pueblos, and of New Mexicans from 
Fernandez, La Cafiada and other places. peel. 

“The building lay at the foot of a gradual slope in 
the sierra, whick was covered with cedar bushes.. In 
front ran the stream of the Arroyo Hondo, about 
twenty yards from one side of the square, and on the 
other side was broken ground, which rose abruptly and 
formed the bank of the ravine. In rear, and behind the 
still-house, was some garden groutid inclosed by a small 
fence, atid into which a small wicket gate opened from 
the corral. 

“As soon as the attack was determined upon, the 
assailants broke, and scattering, concealed themselves 
under the cover of the rocks and bushes which sur- 
rounded the house. 

“From these they kept up an incessant fire upon every 
exposed portion of the building, where they saw the 
Americans preparing for defense. / 

“They, on their parts, were not idle; not a man but 
was an old mountaineer, and each had his trusty rifle, 
with good store of ammunition. Wherever one of the 
assailants exposed a hand’s breadth of his person, there 
whistled a ball from an unerring barrel. The windows 
had been blockaded, loop holes being left to fire 
through, and through these a lively fire was maintained. 
Already several of the enemy had bitten the dust, and 
parties were constantly seen bearing off the wounded 
up the banks of the Cafiada. Darkness came on, and 
during the night a continual fire was kept up on the 
mill, while its defenders, reserving their ammunition, 
kept their posts with stern and silent determination. 
The night was spent in running balls, cutting patches 
and completing the defenses of the building. In the 
morning the fight was renewed, and it was found that 
the Mexicans had effected a lodgment in a part of the 
stables, which were separated from the other portions of 
the buildings, and between which was an open space of 
a few feet. The assailants during the night had sought 
to break down the wall and thus enter the main build- 
ing, but the strength of the adobes and logs of which 
it was composed, resisted effectually all their attempts. 

“Those in the stable seemed anxious to regain the 
outside, for their position was unavailable as a means 
of annoyance to the besieged, and several had darted 
across the narrow space which divided it from the 
other part of the building and which slightly projected, 
and behind which they were out of the line of fire. As 
soon, however, as the attention of the defenders was 
called to this point, the first man who attempted to 
cross, and who happened to we a Pueblo chief, was 
dropped on the instant and fell dead in the center of 
the intervening space. It appeared- an object to re- 
cover the body, for an Indian immediately dashed out 
to the fallen chief and attempted to drag him within 
the cover of the wall. The rifle which covered the 
spot again poured forth its deadly contents, and the 
Indian, springing into the air, fell over-the body of his 
chief, struck to the heart. Another and another met 
with a similar fate, and at least three rushed at once to 
the spot, and seizing the body by the legs and head, 
had already lifted it from the ground, when three puffs 
of smoke blew from the barricaded window, followed 
by the sharp cracks of as many rifles, and the three 
daring Indians added their number to the pile’ of 
corpses which now covered the body of the dead ¢hief. 

“As yet the besieged had met with no casualties; but 
after the fall of the seven Indians in the manner above 
described, the whole body of assailants, with a shout of 
rage, poured in a rattling volley, and two of the de- 
fenders of the mill fell mortally wounded. One, shot 
through the loins, suffered great agony, and was re- 
moved to the still-house, where he was laid upon a large 
pile of grain, as being the softest bed to be found. 

“In. the middle of the day the assailants renewed the 
attack more fiercely than before, their baffled attempts 
adding to their furious rage. The little garrison 
bravely stood to the defense of the mill, never throwing 
away a shot, but firing coolly, and only when a fair mark 
was presented to their unerring aim. Their ammunition, 
however, was fast failing, and to add to the danger 
of their situation, the enemy set fire to the mill, which 
blazed fiercely and threatened destruction to the whole 
building. Twice they succeeded in overcoming the 
flames, and taking advantage of their being thus oc- 
cupied, the Mexicans and Indians charged into the 
corral, which was full of hogs and sheep, and vented 
their cowardly rage upon the animals, spearing and 
shooting all that came in their way. No sooner, how- 
ever, were the flames cxtinguished in one place than 
they broke out more fiercely in another; and as a suc- 
cessful defense was perfectly hopeless, and the numbers 
of the assailants increased every moment, a council of 
war was held by the survivors of the little garrison, 
when it was determincd, as soon as night approached, 
that every one shoulc attempt to escape as best he 
inight, ard in the meantime the defense of the mill 
was to be continued. 

“Just at dusk, Albert and another man ran to the 
wicket gate, which opened into a kind of inclosed space, 
and in which was a number of armed Mexicans. They 
both rushed out at the same moment, discharging their 
rifles full in the faces of’ the crowd. Albert, in the 
confusion, threw himself under the fence, whence he saw 
his companion shot down immediately, and heard his 
cries for mercy, mingled with shrieks of pain and 
amguish, as the cowards pierced him with knives and 
lances. Lying without motion under the fence, as soon 
as it was quite dark he crept over the logs and ran up 
to the mountain, traveled day and night, and scarcely 
stopping or resting, reached the Greenhorn, almost 
dead with hunger and fatigue. Turley himself suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the mill and in reaching the 
mountain unseen. Here he met a Mexican, mounted 
on a horse, who had been a most intimate friend of the 
unfortunate man for many years. To this man Turley 
offered his watch (which was treble its worth) for the 
use of his horse, but was refused. The inhuman wretch, 
however, affected pity and commiseration for the fugi- 
tive, and advised him to go to a certain place, where he 
would bring or send him assistance; but on reaching the 
mill, which was now a mas of fire, he immediately in- 
formed the Mexicans of his place of concealment, 
ee large party instantly proceeded and shot him 
to death. 
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“Two others escaped and reached Santa Fe in safety. 
The mill and Turley’s house were sacked and gutted, 
and all his hard-earned savings, which were consid- 
erable, and concealed in gold about the house, were 
discovered, and of course seized upon by the victorious 
Mexicans. 

“The Indians, however,.met a few days after with a 
severe retribution. The troops marched out of Santa- 
Fe, attacked their puebio;»and leveléd it to the ground, 
killing many hundreds of its deferiders and taking many 
prisoners, most of whonr were_hanged.” 

The man Otterbees, or @tterby, was a Mexican, or 
half Mexican, well known in the West from 1840 to 
1850. His Cheyenne wiie, now about eighty-six years 
old, still resides in Oklahoma, where also he has a son, 
a half-breed, of good intelligence. 

At this time the fur of the beaver had been sup- 
planted by other and cheaper materials, so that beaver 
fur, which formerly brought $8 a pound; now brought 
but $1. For this reason, many, if. not most, of the 
trappers, had for the time being ceased their work, and 
many of them had settled down on farms in the moun- 
tains, where, though professing to farm, they raised 
little from the ground except corn, but subsisted almost 
entirely on the game, which was so enormously abun- 
dant. The author has much to say about the trap- 
pers and their ways of life, and much also about the 
Arapaho Indians, camps of whom were in the vicinity 
of the fort through much of the winter. He made many 
solitary hunting trips away from the fort, and of one 
of these, to the head of the Fontaine-qui-bouille, he 
paints a pleasing picture: 

“Never was there such a paradise for hunters as this 
lone and solitary spot. The shelving prairie, at the 
bottom of which the springs are situated, is entirely sur- 
rounded by rugged mountains, and containing perhaps 
two or three acres of excellent grass, affords a sate 
pasture to their animals. which would hardly care to 
wander from such feeding, and the salitrose rocks they 
love so well to lick. Immediately overhead Pike’s Peak, 
at an elevation of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
towers high into the clouds, while from the fountain, 
like a granitic amphitheatre, ridge after ridge, clothed 
with pine and cedar, rises and meets the stupendous 
mass of mountains, well called “Rocky, which 
stretches far away north and southward, their gigantic 
peaks being visible above the strata of clouds which 
hide their rugged bases 

“This first day the sun shone out bright and warm, 
and not a breath of wind ruffled the evergreen foliage of 
the cedar groves. Gay-plumaged birds were twittering 
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in the shrubs, and ravens and magpies were chattering 
overhead, attracted by the meat T had hung upon a 
tree; the mules, having quickly filled themselves, were 
lying round the spring, basking lazily in the sun; and 
myself, seated on.a pack, and pipe in mouth, with rifle 
ready at my side, indolently enjoyed the rays, which 
reverberated ‘(sic) from the white rock on which I was 
lying; were deliciously warm and soothing.. A piece of 
rock, detached from the mountainside and tumbling 
noisily down, caused me to look up in the direction 
whence it camé. Half a dozen big-horns, or Rocky 
Mountain sheep, perched on the pinnacle oi a rock, 
were gazing wonderingly upon the prairie, where the 
mules were rolling enveloped in clouds of dust. The 
cnormous horns of the mountain sheep appeared so 
disproportionably heavy, that | every moment ex- 
pected to see them lose their balance and topple over the 
giddy height. My motions frightened them, and jump- 
ing from rock to rock, they quickly disappeared up the 
steepest part of the mountain. At the same moment a 
herd of blacktail deer crossed the corner of the glade 
within rifle shot of me, but, fearing the vicinity of In- 
dians, I refrained from firing before I had recon- 
noitred.the vicinity for signs of their recent presence. 

“Immediately over.me, on the left bank of the stream, 
and high above the springs, was a small plateau, one of 
many which are seen on the mountainsides. Three 
buffalo bulls were here quietly feeding, and remained 
the whole afternoon undisturbed. I saw from the sign 
that they had very recently drunk at the springs, and 
that the little prairie where my animals were feeding 
was a frequent resort of solitary bulls.” 

In pleasant discursive fashion, the author tells of 
buffalo and bears, and mountain sheep; and mentions 
among other things, concerning this species, that sev- 
eral attempts have been made to secure the young of 
mountain sheep and transport them to the States. None 
of these, however, have been successful. Old Bill Wil- 
liams even took with him into ,the mountains a troop 
of milch goats, by which to bring up the young sheep, 
but, though capturing a number of lambs, he did not 
succeed in reaching the frontier with a single one. 

He reports also the superstition of the Canadian 
trappers concerning the carcagieu, which we know as 
the wolverine, and tells of a reported battle which an 
old Canadian trapper said that he had had with one of 
these animals, and which lasted upward of two hours, 
during which he fired a pouchful of balls into the ani- 
mal’s body, which spat them out as fast as they were 
shot in. Two days later, in company with the same 
man, the author, in looking over a ridge, saw a wolver- 
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ine, and shot at it, as it was running off, without effect 
For this he was derided by the Canadian, who declared 
that if he had shot fifty balls at the carcagieu it would 
not have cared at all. 

One night, when camped on the Platte, the author 
woke up, and looking out of his blanket, saw Sitting 
before the fire a huge gray wolf, his eyes closed and 
iis head nodding in sheer drowsiness. 

The last day of April, Ruxton set out to cross the 
plains for. Fort Leavenworth,. intending to return to 
England. Soon afterward they reached Bent’s Fort. and 
a little later were joined by a number of Fremont’. 
men, and by Kit Carson, who were returning from 
California. They passed a Cheyenne camp, and before 
very long were well out on the plains, and in the buffalo 
country. Concerning the abundance of these animals, 
Ruxton tells the same extraordinary stories that al] 
old-timers relate. He hunted buffalo both by “approaching” 
and by running; and tried many experiments with these 
great beasts. One night the camp was almost run 
down by a vast herd of buffalo, but all hands being 
aroused, they managed by firing their guns and making 
all the noise they could, to split the herd, so that the 
two branches passed around instead of over them. 

At length the party approached Council Grove, and 
the more humid country, where the eastern timber was 
found, which, to Ruxton, and to the Missourians of the 
party, looked like old friends. 

Some little time was spent at Fort Leavenworth, 
where the change from the free life of prairie and moun- 
tain was found by Ruxton to be very unpleasant. But 
he suffered still more when he reached St. Louis, and 
was obliged to assume the confining garb of civilization, 
and above all, to put his feet into shoes. 

Ruxton’s journey from St. Louis to New York was 
uneventful, and in July he left for England, which he 
reached in the middle of August, 1847. 

It was after this that he wrote a series of sketches, 
entitled “Life in the Far West,” which were afterward 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine, and finally in 
book form in England and America. These sketches 
purport to give the adventures of a trapper, La Bonté, 
during fifteen years’ wandering in the mountains, and 
set forth trapper and mountain life of the day. They 
show throughout the greatest familiarity with the old- 
time life. The author’s effort to imitate the dialect 
spoken by the trappers, makes the conversation not 
always easy to read; but they are most interesting as 
faithful pictures of life in the mountains between 1830 
and 1840—at the end of the days of the beaver. 

Georce Birp GRINNELL. 





The Biography of a Bear.—V. 


NOTWITHSTANDING many disadvantages, California and 
the Pacific States are being socially and politically organ; 
ized. Here and there, as my friend Enochs might have 
asserted, there are unmistakable indications of civiliza- 
tion—but these symptoms are somewhat promiscuous and 
intangible. While the word “civilized” is in itself same- 
what overladen with incongruity, in its application to the 
Far West it is considerably strained. i 

For about fifty years—or, say, since the Anglo-Saxon 
began to abolish the Spanish padres and the natives: of 
the Pacific slope—the coast, and particularly the territory 
comprising California, has been a sort of hunting -ground 
for vandals of all degrees of enlightenment and depravity. 
Adventurers surged into this region from all parts of the 
world, when the discovery of gold was announced, and 
they came with about every ambition and desire but those 
most laudable in human endeavor. 

There have been tomes of sentimental prevarication 
written, printed and believed in by the unsophisticated, 
about the noble pioneer, the heroic fighters of Indians,-the 
honést miners and the giants of the West. I subscribe :to 
hardy pioneers, Indian killers, avariciotis miners—and 
here and there to'a Western giant who strove against 
overwhelming circumstances and disadvantages—but I 
balk there. Material evidences and immaterial traditions 
do not amalgamate. The world knows it, and California 
cannot afford to waste time deceiving herself—cannot 
afford to be antagonistic to he: real resources. She has 
lauded herself by singing her own praises, pitched to false 
tunes, until she is hoarse—-her song is only sweet to the 
singer. 

The plain truth is that California is becoming civilized 
in spite of a vandal population. In spite of the hordes 
of transient, uncouth, greedy and avaricious ruffians that 
have left her ravaged and scarred and betrayed, to the 
extent of their abilities. Her real history is imperishably 
recorded and there is blood and crime enough upon the 
pages.. Her conquest is not a theme for heroic eulogism 
and unadulterated glorification. She should be content to 
speak softly, and tread lightly the path to reformation 
and reclamation. She is not. 

From a thousand commanding summits of the Sierras 
one may scan the wondrous panorama comprehending a 
vast portion of California and the coast. Mountains, 
mountains—great prolific valleys and uplands, a maze of 
water courses, torrents, streams and rivers and lakes— 
all as clear’and pure as amy in the world, wherever they 
remain undisturbed and tincontaminated by the most de- 
structive operations known—lumbering and mining opera- 
tions. Let anyone, who has traveled over the regions he 
surveys from the summits. of the Sierras, ponder upon 
these things. Let him consider what there is and what 
there might have been—what there doubtless will be. Let 
him fell us what there is in these regions that is sufficient 
apology for the white man’s intrusion upon and occupa- 
tion of them. Asidé from two or three unavoidably com- 
mercial centers there is, in a terseyand popular expression 
of the period, nit. : 


The principal achievements of the white man in this 
Pacific realm comprise wagon roads, railroads, a few 
hundred towns and two or three cities. Many of the 
wagon roads have been killing horses, mules, men and 
other burdened beasts, prematurely, for fifty years. These 
roads are not as well kept in their way as were the trails 
formrly used by the Indians. The road fund of every 
county government is a large item in the distribution of 
public money, but it is a problem beyond solution why so 
little is accomplished with it. The roads, in the main, 
are as badly laid off, as rocky and dusty, and as un- 
molested by real improvement as cattle trails. If some 
of the old horses of California and Nevada should come 
upon a good stretch of road they would either collapse 
with ecstacy or drop dead with apprehension and dis- 
trust. 

The raiiroads of the coast—properly the railroad—is 
not an unmitigated nuisance, as has been frequently as- 
serted. Although it brings with it many undesirable 
things ‘it takes them sometimes away again, possibly be- 
cause. it has a way of collecting everything it can reach. 
It charges all the “traffic will bear,” or a little more, by 
way of apology for not keeping itself in a decent or safe 
state of repair. It argues that its rates are so high it 
cannot get enough business to keep itself in order, and 
that if its rates are reduced it would not be able to handle 
the increased traffic. Its minor employes live in hope, 
having in the main no other apparent object in doing it; 
while its higher officials and manipulators prosper accord- 
ing to the fluctuations of products from the mines, lum- 
ber, live stock, harvests, etc., whatever there is they take 
with picturesque avidity. The roads were built, operated, 
financed and scuttled with a science that is historically 
unique. The most pathetic thing in connection with their 
manipulation has been, and is, the complacency and 
pusillanimity with which a fully cognizant people submit 
to the tyranny of brigands. 

In the matter of towns California is a wonder. About 
80 per cent. of her population lives or abides in the towns. 
These towns are fairly well equipped, according to popu- 
lar sentiment. In the State’s capita', wnere about 30,000 
people sojourn quietly, and where about 10,000 more go 
and stay until run in—or run ouwt—by the police, there 
were, in 1891, 444 saloons and places of business where 
whisky and -beer could be purchased in any quantity, 
besides some Stores that dealt in other staples. There 
were many churches, places of entertainment and amuse- 
ment, but there was no clash. between them and the 
former industries.. Sacramento is a comparatively placid 
town. 

San Francisco is a still more important western center, 
of which the world hears more or less misrepresentation. 
It is what might be designated an impetuous city in sev- 
eral of its tendencies. In its city hall I heard one of. its 
former mayors declare it (the hall) the “dearest” spot 
in the world—and no ane protested of a very large audi- 
ence. TFhe-city hall of San Francisco is a.montument to 
commemorate lack of political integrity and predominant 
corporate. Iscariotism. Its very foundations were stuffed 
with rubbish and its turrets crumble in dusty tribute to 





rotten contracts. Several of the principal streets are 
densely populated and paved considerably with cobble- 
stones. A large portion of its inhabitants are engaged 
in traveling upon ferryboats between the city proper and 
Oakland, Shell Mound, Alameda and the races; or by 
rail and trolley to the parks, the ocean, Ingleside and 
the Chutes. The Chutes is a kind of zoological inferno 
for caged animals, incubator babes and other unfortunate 
tourists. These adjuncts are tributary to the railroads, 
which are owned more or less in common by several per- 
sons. During the late war in the Philippines the city 
transacted considerable business with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with about the average amount of harmless, 
necessary scandal. Newspapers are among its exports, 
and some of them are notably versatile and adaptive. All 
in all, the city is a culminating point for Western enter- 
prise. 

Many of these developments may be seen or conjectured 
from the elevations of the coast, but the contemplative 
observer wonders why the interior of California is not 
more dispersedly occupied. Some of the ranches have 
many square miles of territory under fence, and the soil 
is cultivated here and there by the less influential of the 
people. There are some farm and'country houses, but 
the better class and more pretentious dwellings cluster at 
a few points, whence no especial advantages ensue. The 
rocky coves on the southern coast, cactus wates in south- 
ern California, and the sand hills about Bodega Bay, are 
infested with most of the population. They are addicted 
to high architecture,.steeples and roof gardens, or:subter- 
ranean excavation—preferring perpendicular methods to 
lateral expansion. 

A fortuitous earthquake may some time shake up some 
of these central meccas and disseminate them promiscu- 
ously. This could occur only at some expense, but it 
would be quite generally advantageous. California is ex- 
pansive enough to accommodate a disintegrated town oF 
two. 

The mines and mineral products of the State have been 
and are a detriment to local utility and value, and handi- 
cap more rational development. The energy, blood and 
treasure that have been expended in excavations and in 
digging holes in the rock, which are in the main of no 
possible value, nct even as a feature of “improvement 
or development, might have embellished the State with 
marble palaces. Millions of money and armies of men 
have been used in exploring California mines. The 
product seems chiefly to have gone glimmering, or back 
to China. The State has little to show. a 

At the present time primitive methods of destruction in 
mining have been partially suspended, and the principal 
operators of that industry are now smelting such poison- 
ous matter as they dig out.- The smelter, as a means of 
destruction, is the climax of supernatural ingenuity. 
general use it would devastate the world in about the 
same space of time that an universal conflagration would, 
and cause much more suffering and nausea. With con- 
siderable government encouragement two or three cor- 
porations are reducing northern California, at the present 
time, to a few tons of copper and by-products The cope 
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is sent abroad in exchange for tools, dynamite, 
jtalians, Cornishmen, denim clothing and beer for the 
miners. The workmen get some food, such as it is, as to 
othér things they are not captious; they are notably 
gible and otherwise dormant. The railroad is benefited 
ee chips off something from everything, both going 

ind coming. , i 

© As I said heretofore, these things may be discerned 
from elevations. : 

As our party ascended to the timbered lands, between 
two of the Cow Creeks, we were glad to tumble out of 
the wagon and sleep in the timothy hay at Daly’s ranch. 
Here we were in the edge of the singing conifers. For 
fifteen or twenty miles we would pass through a region 
little affectd by what my friend Enochs was inclined to 
call improvement, or development. It had not yet be- 
come practical or profitable to shred this forest into 
plafiks, shingles, toothpicks and matches. No mines had 
been discovered and the habitations of men were few and 
far between. Since then a post office has been estab- 
lished near Daly’s, which implies sawmills and other 
civilizing influences and illusions. 

Jack. was as weary and sleepy as the rest of us, and he 
was soon snoring in the hay in a passably aristocratic 
tone, comparatively—after Enochs and Dick got at it. As 
for me, I infer from the fact that I could hear the others 
most of the time, that I do not snore. 

Nevertheless, it was about 10 o’clock the next morning 
when we came out of that bed in the hay. If absolute 
obliviousness is sound sleep, we had had it. If we had a 
haddock we would have had a fish. That last assortment 
of words is a positive instance of verbal debility. Had 
had has affected me so that I have forgotten whatever 
it was that, if I had had it—might have been of service. 
Had had—what a miserable, emaciated combination to 
convey intelligence with. Had had, bedad! I have known 
it to occur elsewhere. 

I say it was 10 o’clock, and the sun had been up half an 
hour—high up. Although there was a fine, meadowy 
valley here, that was almost resistless, the sun and the 
heat kept us from exploring it. It stretched away like 
a wide lane of bright green velvet into the deeper greens 
and shadows of the verging forest. Quails were calling 
in their troops of foragers after the morning’s raid. 
The gray squirrels were yet barking fussily before be- 
taking themselves to their tall pines for the heat of the 
day. We had discovered deer tracks the evening before 
and we wanted to, but it was too hot. There is altitude 
between the humid valleys, and the cooler atmosphere of 
the mountains, where the sun has terrific force. There 
is a midway zone where the atmosphere is free of mois- 
ture, smoke and humidity, and the thin, pure air offers 
no screen between the celestial fire from the sun and the 
hot surface of the ground. It beats down mercilessly, but 
if there is the shade of a single tree it is a refuge and 
more cooling than a thick roof in the valley. 

Jack, having gained experience in regard to ranches, 
was more cautious in his tours. He was content at Daly’s 
to remain near us, after scaring a season’s growth from a 
dish-faced calf, some cats and two or three of the dogs 
belonging at the ranch. All these- animals were inquisi- 
tive and their curiosity was a little more than satisfied, 
judging from their actions. Jack did nothing whatever 
but.sit up or stand and greet his visitors with dignity and 
encouragement, but they were all unaccustomed to high 
life and they shied, made one or two evolutions evincing 
reticence—and then they went away with unhesitating 
alacrity. The calf went over a few fences, through one 
or two, and then up a tree, I think; the cats—well, the 
cats scattered and then sneaked assiduously, while the 
dogs merely left for the house to tell Daly; not finding 
him there they struck out for tall timber with such ability 
as they had with them. 

Once more we were upon the road and for the first hour 
or two the sun almost cooked us between Shades. We 
were still climbing, and in places where the grades were 
steep or rocky Enochs grumbled and spluttefed. At such 
times I encouraged him as much as I could, for he did it 
well and was more or less diverting. Besides, he was a 
tenderfoot. Some of his allusions to hot sun, the road, 
to Jack and the company generally evinced originality and 
genius, but they were not pious enough for my unsullied 
note- book. 

We were all feeling debilitated and partly cooked after 
a few hours, when a track was discerned in the dust 
where a rattlesnake had crossed the road. Having some 
whisky along for snake bites we immediately stopped, got 
it out and tried it as a preventive at rather long range. 
We escaped the snake track, which I estimated was about 
a week old, but Enochs and Dick both insisted that it 
was not made longer than four or five days, and so we 
took a little more. We escaped the snake, but I soon 
had a terrific headache. My experience has been that 
whisky or other stimulants are a bad thing to have in 
the sun—very little if any better than snakes. 

Eventually we entered tall, dense timber. It was very 
tall and very dense, seldom penetrated by the sun. It 

was almost equal to a cold cellar, after the hot blaze upon 
the grades. Our wagon now began to wake echoes that 
clattered away further and further into the forest. Our 
voices were multiplied infinitely, and when I rode at a 
little distance from the wagon and we complimented or 
otherwise disparaged each other, _ or. the horses’ 
echoes sent back such a profusion of sounds that we got 
dizzy; of course, the whisky might have contributed, but 
the echoes were the main factor. In some places it was 
no use. When we said anything it was twisted by the 
echocs into idiotic chatter. Some of our observations 
would not stand the transposition very well; in fact, they 
were bad enough without interference from diagonal 
acoustics. RANSACKER, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Ruffed Grouse Vagaries. 


Girn Eyre, Pa., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

Notice in last week’s number the ruffed grouse 
vagaries. We had a case here early in the month. 

ne flew through a window, cutting off his head, the 
body striking the opposite wall. The reflection of the 
sky on the pane probably led him to go through. The 
fear of game warden or powdered glass did not keep 
him from his proper grave. SHOHOLA, 


The Quails of the United States. 


BY SYLVESTER D. JUDD, ASSISTANT, BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


(Bureau of Biological Survey—Bulletin No. 26). 


Introduction, 


THE quails of the United States, because of their in- 
teresting habits and marvelous diversity of form and 
color, are a notably attractive group. All are hand- 
some birds, but the most striking and beautiful species 
live in the Southwest and on the Pacific coast. Seven 
species occur within our borders, but only one in the 
Eastern States. The others are widely distributed from 
Texas to California and Oregon. Their range was, and 
still is, continuous along the entire southern border of 
the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific; but there 
is an irregular belt along the northern border and a 
large area in the interior, comprising the Great Plains, 
the northern three-fourths of the Great Basin, and the 
Rocky Mountains, in which they appear to have been 
originally wanting. 

With few exceptions our quails welcome the exten- 
sion of argriculture, and the added food supply in 
farmed areas results in an increase of their numbers. 
This is equally true of the bobwhite of the East, and of 
some of the desert species of the West. So fully does 
the bobwhite appreciate the advantages of the farm that 
its range has increased with the extension of the culti- 
vated area, especially west of the Mississippi. 

The quails, because of their cheerful habits, their 
beauty, and their value as food, are usually welcome on 
the farm; but their real value to agriculture is not yet 
generally understood. The investigations of the Bio- 
logical Survey show that these birds, with rare ex- 
ceptions, are not only harmless, but that usually they 
are very useful to agriculture. This is particularly true 
of the bobwhite, which constantly feeds on injurious 
weed seeds and insects, and thus renders valuable serv- 
ice to the farmer. In return for this good service it 
is but fair that these birds should be treated with 
friendly care and interest. 

The well-known bobwhite is the only quail indigenous 
to the Eastern United States, where it ranges from 
southern New England to Florida and Texas; but 
owing to climatic influences the birds of Florida and of 
Texas differ enough to be distinguished as geographic 
races. Wherever it occurs, however, the bobwhite has 
the same call, and varies but little in habits. A closely 
related bird, the masked bobwhite, inhabited southern 
Arizona until within a few years. Owing to dry sea- 
sons and the overstocking of its home with cattle, this 
bird is now supposed to be extinct within our borders; 
but some probably exist in parts of Sonora, Mexico. 

Although bobwhites are handsome birds, yet they are 
the plainest quail in the United States except the “cot- 
ton top” or scaled quail of the desert of southern Texas 
and Arizona. The latter is slaty bluish on the upper 
parts, which are ornamented with large scale-like mark- 
ings, and has a whitish crest. 

The most bizarre and curious of all is the Mearns 
quail of the high, broken plains and mountain slopes 
of southwestern Texas, southern New Mexico and 
Arizona. It is short and round bodied, like a little 
guinea hen, and this superficial likeness is increased by 
brilliant, round, white spots ornamenting the dark sides. 
It is the gentlest of all the quails and is so unsuspicious 
that when a person encounters one it often walks un- 
concernedly about or stands looking curiously at the 
newcomer, when it is not infrequently killed with a 
stick or stone, a characteristic which, among the people 
where it lives, has earned for it the name of “Fool 
Quail.” 

The Gambel quail is a habitant of the southwestern 
desert region where it ranges the brushy foothills and 
the valleys along water courses. It is a beautiful bird, 
the head handsomely marked and adorned with a jet- 
black recurving crest, and the flanks bright chestnut, 
brilliantly streaked with white. This quail, one of the 
most conspicuous and pleasing forms of desert life, is 
numerous wherever it can find suffeient food and water. 
For ages it has claimed many a remote watering place 
as its own, but it welcomes the settler and finds ad- 
ditional shelter and food in his irrigated fields. Under 
the new conditions its numbers increase and it repays 
the favors received by becoming semi-domesticated. Its 
presence adds a touch of bright color and animation to 
the dreary surroundings of many a lonely desert ranch. 

The California valley quail belongs entirely to the 
Pacific coast, and probably is the most beautiful of the 
smaller gallinaceous birds of the world. It resembles 
the Gambel quail in its recurving black crest and gen- 
eral appearance, but exceeds that bird in the richness 
of its colors and markings. It is abundan in most parts 
of California. 

The California mountain quail, the largest and one of 
the handsomest of this group, inhabits the .wooded 
mountains of the Pacific coast, and bears a superficial 
resemblance to the red-legged partridge of Europe. 
Like the Mearns quail, its haunts are usually more re- 
mote from cultivated lands than are those of the other 
spécies. 

The services to agriculture of the western quails, 
while in most cases appreciable, are far less valuable 
than those of bobwhite, mainly because the birds are 
much less insectivorous. Moreover, the California 
valley quail sometimes damages the grape crop. 

The value of a single game bird is of course small, 
and it is from this narrow point of view that its rela- 
tion to the community is usually considered. When, 
however, the value of any important species is worked 
out the result in surprising. It has been conclusively 
demonstrated that in Virginia and North Carolina 
alone the common quail annually destroys many tons 
of noxious insects and weed seeds. The great value 
of this service must be apparent to all who appreciate 
the never-ending warfare between the farmer and his 
hydra-headed enemies, the insects and weeds. The food 
value also of the quail is great, and the health and 
pleasure derived from their pursuit has resulted in the 


investment of millions of dollars. When it is generally - 


understood that by judicious effort the numbers of 
these useful birds may be greatly increased, with a pro- 
portionate benefit to all concerned, it is hoped that 
efforts to this end will not be long delayed. 


The Bobwhite. 
(Colinus virginianus.)* 

The bobwhite is one of the most widely distributed 
and popular game birds of the United States, but in 
many places it is suffering ruthless extermination. 
Sportsmen, farmers, legislators, and ornithologists, as 
well as the friends of birds in general, should interest 
themselves in the problem of its preservation. In the 
Northern, Western, and Middle States it is commonly 
known as “quail,” in the Southern States as “partridge.” 
This tends to confusion, since in New England: and 
northern New York the name “partridge” is commonly 
applied to the ruffed grouse. Both names were brought 
to America by English colonists from their Old World 
homes, where they are applied to species not originally 
inhabiting this continent. The name “bobwhite” is 
from the familiar call note of the bird. 

In some of its characteristics bobwhite differs strik- 
ingly from other members of the family. For example, 
the crest—a well-developed adornment of several closely 
related American quails—in bobwhite is invisible except 
when the bird is excited. 

The common bobwhite ranges more or less generally 
over the eastern half of the United States and southern 
Ontario, except in the colder, mountainous parts, from 
southern Maine to northern Florida, and west to South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Texas. In addition, 
colonies have been introduced and found to thrive in 
various localities in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Idaho, California, Oregon, Washington, and the island 
of Jamaica. South of the home of the typical bird, just 
outlined, bobwhites have a wide range, occupying 
Florida, western and southern Texas, Cuba, and a large 
part of Mexico, and extending even beyond the border 
of Guatemala. Owing chiefly to climatic influences the 
southern birds differ more or less from the northern 
ones. The masked bobwhite (Colinus ridgwayi), a 
closely related but separated species, once lived in ex- 
treme southern Arizona and the adjoining part of 
Sonora, but now it is probably extinct within our 
borders. With this exception all of the bobwhites from 
Canada to Guatemala and Cuba, according to E 
Nelson, belong to a single species modified by environ- 
ment into a considerable number of forms, some of 
which are strikingly different from the birds of the 
United States. The Florida bobwhite, which is peculiar 
to the peninsula of Florida, is smaller and darker than 
the northern bird. The Texas bobwhite of western 
Texas and northeastern Mexico is about the same size 
as the northern one, but is paler and has a light rufous 
collar below the black band and bordering the white 
throat patch. The Salvin bobwhite from the southern 
border of Mexico is very unlike the common bird of the 
United States, most of the head, neck and breast being 
plain black and the rest of the underparts plain rufous. 

The present account is limited to the bobwhites of 
the United States, including the. Texas and Florida 
forms. The writer’s field work in this connection has 
been principally in New Jersey, Virginia and Maryland 
—on a farm at Marshall Hall, Md., which is directly 
across the Potomac from Mount Vernon. 


Call Notes. 


In the field the nuptial call note of the cockbird is an 
infallible guide to its identity. This familiar challenge, 
sounding to the sportsman like “bob white,” “bob-bob- 
white,” and to the farmer like “more wet” or “no more 
wet,” is by no means the only note of the species dur- 
ing the breeding season. It was the good fortune of 
the writer during the last week of June, 1902, to hear the 
nesting note and other calls. Again and again the 
cock left his distant perch, where he had been whistling 
“bob white,” and, still calling, approached the nest on 
the bank of a little sluggish briery run between open 
fields.. When within fifty yards of his mate he uttered 
the rally note, so thrilling to the sportsman in the fall, 
*ka-lot-kee,” which the hen often answered with a 
single ‘clear whistle. Then followed a series of queer 
responsive “caterwaulings,”’ more unbirdlike than those 
of the’yellow-breasted chat, suggesting now the call of 
a cat to its kittens, now scolding of a caged gray 
squirrel, now the alarming notes of a mother grouse 
blended with the strident cry of the guinea hen. As a 
finale sometimes came a loud rasping noise, not unlike 
the effort of a broken-voiced whip-poor-will. The 
favorite calling stations were rail fences at a height from 
5 to 10 feet, and the limbs of trees along fence rows. 
One bird whistled in a tulip tree at least 35 feet from 
the ground. H. H. Miller reports that April 25, 1903. 
was the earliest date of nuptial notes at Sandy Springs, 
Md. After the breeding season the bird discontinues 
this characteristic call. During August 19-21, 1902, it 
was heard only on one occasion at Marshall Hall, where 
the birds are numerous, and ceased after a dozen repe- 
titions. Edward A. Preble, of the Biological Survey, 
has recorded the “bob-white” call at Wilmington, 
Mass., as late as October 20. 

The notes of the bobwhite in fall and winter have 
been described by many writers. The following quo- 
tation from Mr. Sandys gives an admirable description 
of the call notes of a covey that has been scattered by 
the sportsman and is trying to reassemble for the night, 
a notation so accurate as instantly to recall the notes 
to one who has heard them: “Over the brow of a 
hill comes the low, tender call of the hen to her 
youngsters, ‘ka-loi-kee, ka-loi-kee;’ and perhaps, from 
the broomsedge beside the observer comes the loud 
vibrant answer, ‘whoil-kee.’” This call is usually 
sounded in the late afternoon, but December 31, 1901, 
at Woodbridge, Va., a scattered flock was heard calling 
persistently in the morning. 

On one occasion the writer watched a bobwhite 
whistling from a fence rail 10 feet away. At such close 
range the whistle lost all its melody and became a nasal 
shriek which was almost painful to the ear. It was 
repeated on an average five or six times a minute and 
consisted of either two or three notes, of which the 
first was so low as to be inaudible a hundred yards 
away, and the last was strikingly louder. The mode of 


*The name is used here in its broad sense to cover the typical 
bird of the Eastern States, Colinus virginianus, and the two sub- 
species, the Florida bob white (C. v. floridanus) and the Texas 
bob white (C. v. texanus). . 
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delivery was peculiar; sitting in a normal, erect position 
the bird emitted the first note, then depressing the tip 
of the bill almost to touch its breast, with a motion as 
though hiccoughing, it gave the second, then throwing 
back its head and pointing its bill skyward it uttered 
the explosive, far-reaching third note. 


Breeding Habits. 

The nesting time of bobwhite in each section of the 
bird’s range is usually limited to a fairly well-defined 
period, but varies considerably in the time of beginning, 
the difference being partly seasonal and partly regional. 
About Washington, D. C., the coveys usually break up 
the first part of May, one covey being seen in 1899 as 
late as May 9. In 1902 the first nest with eggs was 
found at Marshall Hall on May 29, and the first downy 
chicks on July 6. Between the énd of June and last of 
August seven pairs of birds were found there which 
had recently mated or were incubating. This was shown 
by the fact that the cock birds were flushed thirty-six 
times and the hens only four times. During the same 
season five nests were found between July 15 and Ig at 
Sandy Spring, Md., less than 20 miles away. One of 
these nests contained 24 eggs. Even larger clutches 
are recorded, and one nest found at Woodstock, Ohio, 
is reported to have contained 42 eggs.* Such large 
clutches probably are the product of more than one 
bird. In 1903 nesting appeared to be later than in 1902, 
as the first eggs found were discovered July 10. The 
farmers at Marshall Hall say that they usually find the 
first downy chicks during wheat harvest, usually the 
last week of June. A number of broods of chicks were 
seen about Marshall Hall from July to September. 

The newly hatched young have chocolate-streaked 
heads, and resemble small black and red bantam chicks. 
Whenever these newly hatched chicks remain motion- 
less their protective coloration renders them invisible 
unless one makes a most careful search. 

From information at hand it appears that the main 
breeding season for bobwhite in the Northefn States, 
including the country about Washington, D. C., is dur- 
ing May, June, and the first half of July. Florida birds 
begin to breed regularly the first of April (though some 
are much earlier), and continue nesting till well into 
June. Texas birds nest mainly in April and May, but 
some nest as late as September. Throughout its range 
some of the birds breed earlier and others later than the 
main body of the species, and the occurrence of second 
or even third broods may lengthen the season. Robert 
Ridgway found a clutch of freshly deposited eggs in 
southern Illinois on Oct. 16, and H. C. Munger found 
another set in Missouri in January, the parent being 
afterwards found frozen on the nest. Authentic records 
from various parts of its range show that bobwhite 
has been known to breed, at least occasionally, some- 
where in its range every month of the year except 
December. This sems to prove that under certain cir- 
cumstances bobwhite, like the domestic hen, will lay 
a*clutch of eggs at any time of year. 

The occasional presence with the female of young of 
two or three sizes appears to show that at least two 
broods are sometimes raised in a season, but we lack 
definite information on this subject. Major Bendire 
gives twenty-four days as the period of incubation. The 
male is reported as sometimes assisting in this duty. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


” Forest AND STREAM, X., p. 399, 1878. 





Bird Reservations. 





Authority of the President to Create Them from Public 
Lands Unquestioned. 


THE widespread and rapidly increasing interest in bird 
protection, and especially that feature of the national 
movement relating to reservations for the protection of 
birds, is responsible for the numerous inquiries being 
made as to the authority for the creation of reservations 
of this character. 

It should be noted, in the beginning, that the bird 
reservation as established by executive order, is a reser- 
vation of public land for a public use. It differs from 
the military, lighthouse, reindeer or any other of the 
numerous reservations created by the President no more 
than any one of these differs from each of the others. 
Each reserve was created for a specific public purpose, 
and the inquiry which will satisfy anyone of them will 
satisfy all. 

On June 17, 1890, the Assistant Attorney-General, on 


request, submitted to the Secretary of the Interior, an - 


exhaustive opinion as to the right of the President to 
issue such orders or proclamations. This opinion was 
asked pursuant to a request from President Harrison, 
who desired to “be informed under what ‘statute’ it is 
proposed to make certain reservations in Alaska,” in con- 
formity to recommendations of the then Governor of that 
Territory. In his said opinion the Assistant Attorney- 
General said in part: 


The lands of Alaska are part of the public domain, and as such 
are subject to the supervision of the President, as other public 
lands. But the right of the President to put public lands in 
reservation so that all questions in refcrence to them might be 
properly considered, or as the exigencies of the public service 
demand, or to aid in the execution of a proposed statute, has 
always been maintained by the courts. Withdrawals were made 
for the Dubuque & Pacific, and the Buriington & Missouri River 
Railroad grants on May 10, 1856, though the act was not passed 
until the 15th of that month. So in many other cases. 

In the matter of the withdrawal for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road grant, which the Secretary of the Interior had made upon a 
lime which the company had no authority to adopt, and the 
validity of which was challenged by certain settlers, Attorney- 
General Devens said (16, Op., 80): “Even if it be conceded that 
the acts of the Secretaries in this respect were erroneous in law, 
the consequence does not follow which is contended for on behalf 
~f the adverse claimants to the land. They were in fact wih- 
drawn by competent authority, and were thus placed in a state 
of reservation. * * * 

“In Grisar vs. McDowell (6 Wall., 363, p. 380), the plaintiff 
claimed title to a tract from the city of San Francisco, the 
defendant claimed possession as an officer of the United States, 
on the ground that the tract had been reserved by the President 
for military purposes.” 


The opinion of the court is too long to quote in full, 
but it held that “from an early period in the history of 
the Government it has been the practice of the President 
to order, from time to time, as the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service required, parcels of land belonging to the 


United States to be reserved from sale and set apart for 
public uses. The authority of the President in this re- 
spect is recognized in numerous acts of Congress.” 

Several of these acts of Congress are cited, in the 
opinion of the court, and quoted by the Attorney-General 
who goes on further quoting the court in Wolsey vs. 
Chapman (101 U. S., 755, p. 768) with reference to a 
withdrawal of disputed lands until differences were set- 
tled either by Congress or judicial decision, in favor of 
the legality of the withdrawal and against the proposed 
entryman, the local land office being instructed to with- 
hold the lands. 

To a like effect the case of Wolcott vs. Des Moines 
Co. (5 Wall., 681) is referred to by the Assistant Attor- 
ney-General, who then states that the ordinary method 
adopted for creating military and Indian reservations 
consists of a simple indorsement made by the President 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Interior’ Another style of withdrawal, 
in the form of proclamations made by President Arthur, 
was referred to with the statement that: 


The line between the use of these two methods is not well 
marked. Perhaps the only distinction is that the proclamation is 
more formal. Certainly it does not depend on the amount in- 
volved or the nature of the reservation. In this case, the Execu- 
tive order would be a competent method, as is evidenced by the 
constant practice in similar cases. 

The Assistant Attorney-General discussed the proposed 
Alaskan reservations seriatim, concluding as follows: 


| see no reason why the remaining reservations recommended 
by the Governor should not be made. Accordingly I herewith 
submit a draft of an Executive order based on the views herein 
expressed, following the description given by the Commission’s 
reports forwarded by the Governor, although some of these de- 
scriptions seem to be vague and uncertain. 

It may be said in conclusion that the draft of the 
Executive order noted above was approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the same was issued by Presi- 
dent Harrison, June 21, 1890, or four days only after the 
opinion was signed. The practice of the President since 
that time has not been changed; indeed, as indicated by 
the Assistant Attorney-General, that practice has been 
uniform since the beginning of the Government, and it 
is not likely to be changed. Reservations of public land 
for public uses, whether to preserve the birds for the 
people or to erect lighthouses for their ships, will prob- 
ably continue as long as the high office of President is 
occupied by men as courageous and broadly patriotic as 
President Roosevelt, who has cheerfully subscribed his 
name to the orders establishing the three bird reserva- 
tions created during the past two and a half years. 

FRANK Bono. 


The Aquatic Peociivities of the Shenk. 


Sayre, Pa.—Mr. A. P. La Plant, a local Susquehanna 
River frequenter, and a typical latter-day Nessmuk, is 
convinced past a shadow of a doubt that the fragrant 
and melancholy skunk is a proficient swimmer. The 
other evening while Adonijah was paddling his trusty 
canoe over the moon-swept waters of the Susquehanna 
and hobnobbing with queer goblins and other strange 
creatures of the country, his attention was attracted to 
a white and black vestured animal swimming directly 
toward his boat, and presently the strange and uncanny 
visitor poked his wet nose up over the edge of the 
craft, and with sundry rappings of his paws manifested 
his evident inclination to come aboard. Adonijah sat 
motionless with a strange, creepy feeling tingling under 
the roots of his sparse locks, and his curiousity fully 
aroused. However, after fussing about the boat for a 
time the annimal turned and swam leisurely to the 
shore, where, after one or two ineffectual attempts, it 
landed, rested a moment, shook the water from its hairy 
coat, sniffed the cool air of the night with apparent en- 
joyment and then meditatively jogged across the marshy 
wastes in diligent quest of a late supper. And Adonijah, 
the fearless voyager up and down the Susquehanna for 
many years, assures us that he is more than ever con- 
vinced that the skunk is an ingenious little beast well 
able to survive the vicissitudes incident to a precarious 
existence on both land and water. M. CHILL. 





Mammals and Summer Birds of Western N. C. 


Last summer Mr. Harry C. Oberholser, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, published a brief list of the mam- 
mals and summer birds of western North Carolina for 
the use of students in the Biltmore Forest School, Bilt- 
more, N. C. The list is without notes, yet it possesses 
considerable interest for the student. The mammals in- 
cluded in it number fifty-seven, counting the American 
elk (C. canadensis) and the buffalo (B. bison); species 
which have long been extinct in North Carolina, and of 
which no specimens exist on private lands in the State. 
The squirrel family is represented by seven species, the 
beaver is still found, while the mice and jumping mice 
have sixteen representatives. There is but one hare, the 
cotton-tail. Of the two cats, the panther has been taken 
in recent -years; the gray wolf probably still exists, 
though very rarely. 

The summer birds number 136. The only duck found 
in summer is the woodduck, but the duck hawk and 
golden eagle are found, as is also the American wood- 
cock. Among the high mountains of western North 
Carolina, many birds breed which we are accustomed to 
think of as northern species; such are a number of the 
warblers, the blue snowbird, the pine siskin and the cross- 
bill. 

It is understood that this list of Mr. Oberholser’s is 
merely the forerunner of an annotated list soon to appear, 
which will be looked for with interest by many readers. 


How Fast do Birds Fly? 


Witt1am W. Murpay, a locomotive engineer on the 
Burlington’s fast express between Hannibal and St. 
Joseph, has been making observations on the speed of 
various birds and insects. Many birds, he says, make a 
practice of flying beside or in front of his engine, and 
when the weather is clear and there is no wind he opens 
the throttle and races with them. 

He finds that the chicken hawk and a crow can make 
twenty-five miles an hour. A turkey buzzard flies at the 
rate of twenty-one miles an hour. The pigeon is one of 
the fastest birds in the United States. It makes a 
of forty-six miles an hour with ease. When chased by 





an cagle it can beat the Burlington’s St. Louis e 

The wild duck is traveling at the rate of forty-four milky 
an hour while the hunter is pumping the contents of a 
repeating gun at it. The blackbird, robin, dove and other 
small birds travel at a speed of thirty-eight miles an hour 
The humming bird can and does excel a speed of a mile 
a minute. Murphy says that a humming bee the other da 
flew in and out of his cab window while he was going “ 
the rate of sixty-three miles an hour. The performance 
lasted while the engine traveled a half mile.—St. Joseph 
News. 





Deer Liver. 


Troy, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1p 
a conversation, held lately by the writer with an Adiron- 
dack guide, the subject of the edibility of deers’ livers 
was discussed. He told me that in very many of the 
deer livers that he had cut during his guiding years 
he had found encysted in them a flat leech, sometimes 
two or more together, in a pocket, frequently several 
pockets in each liver” They were flat, fully ‘half-inch 
wide, and from one to two inches long. As the gall 
bladder is absent in a deer, I am wondering if the 


presence of the leeches is necessary for the health of the 
animal. W. B. 


[Flukes, so-called, are common parasites of many ani- 
mals, and the liver fluke is one of the most common 
These are trematode worms, which have a complicated 
life history. The eggs are laid in the final host, are 
hatched after leaving him, and the larval forms sometimes 
inhabit several hosts before reaching their final resting 
place. Man is the final host for no less than five species 
of these worms, and there are many animals that shelter 
a greater number. 

The presence of the worms in the deer’s liver is not 
essential to the animal’s health. The deer would be bet- 
ter off without them, just as a dog would be better of 


without fleas, notwithstanding the dictum of the amiable 
David Harum.] 


The Wid Pigeon. 


y TapACcHuULA, Chipas, Mex., Sep. 27.—Editor Forest and 

Stream: I note with interest the article by Noynek on 
the disappearance of the wild pigeon. The black fog 
and norther in Texas would not account for all of the 
pigeons in the United States. How about the enormous 
flocks that used to pass down through North Carolina, 
did they also disappear in the Gulf of Mexico—if so, 
from what cause? 

When a boy, I lived up in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of North Carolina, and in the year 1869-70 millions of 
these birds used to pass south, and I cannot remember 
ever seeing these birds on return north—did they take 
another route? GUATEMALA. 








Boric Acid in Camp Surgery. 


WHEN I sent that little item about boric acid in camp 
surgery, published in No. 247, I had no idea of stating 
anything unorthodox, or unscientific, or that would do 
harm. I judged from my own extensive experienceyand 
also on advice of our family physician, that it was a good 
article to use on cuts and wounds. “ 

A member of my family stepped on a rusty nail: pro- 
truding through an upturned board. It went througit the 
shoe deeply into the foot. The wound was at once bathed 
in a saturated solution of boric acid crystals, which form, 
my druggist tells me, is stronger than the powdered 
article. The puncture was then filled with the powder, 
bound with gauze bandage, shoe put on and worn right 
along. There was but little inflammation, and in six days 
pain and soreness gone, wound healed. As there was no 
soil around this particular rusty nail, may be there were 
no bacteria on it; hence no lockjaw. These germs are 
said to live in soil. 

A friend of mine, going down cellar stepped on an 
oxidized piece of metal sticking through a board, prob- 
ably an ancient nail. He would not use boric acid, but 
put on a piece of fat bacon until the summoned surgeon 
came to give it scientific treatment. His foot swelled up 
until it looked like a case of gout. He could not put his 
foot to the floor. He suffered dreadful pain, and came 
near losing his life, for six weeks, with a visit from the 
surgeon daily at $3 per. He had no lockjaw, but finally 
got well. Maybe, as the lockjaw hacteria live in the soil, 
and there was none on this board, they were absent 
this case. ; 

As a fellow is not likely to step on a rusty nail while 
tramping through the woods or_fields, or wading streams 
away from home, I will still carry my ounce box of pow- 
dered boric acid and roll of antiseptic gauze bandage. | 
often get cut and ‘scratched while crowding through our 
western barbed-wire fences, or get cut with some kind of 
an edged tool, or run a sliver into my flesh, or get 
wounded in some other way. . 

As I am not scientific, nor a chemist, nor educated in 
medical arts, I wish Dr. Morris would tell us what, from 
a medical viewpoint, is the proper thing to do at once, 
when a rusty nail chanced to penetrate our anatomy, 
probably miles away from a surgeon—an emergency 
casse, which might‘result in lockjaw, unless scientifically 
treated. SENEX. 





PASSENGERS on a morning electric car from Northamp- 
ton to Easthampton yesterday’ were interested in @ 
glimpse of a pursuit by officers of the law in the woods 
at Meadow Park. A man carrying a gun was observ 
running on the track several rods ahead of the car, and 
throwing into the bushes as he ran what appeared to be 
dead squirrels. At about the same time there emerged 
from the woods behind the car two men, who were Sal 
to be Officers Cook and McEvoy, of Easthampton. The 
hunter (if such he was) left the track just before he 
reached the junction of the track and highway am 
plunged into the bushes. He had so much the start that 
the officers apparently had no chance of taking their 


quarry.—Springfield Republican, Sept. 25. 


THE MANY-USE OIL 
——— on disc records, prevents metallic tone; 20z. bottle, 10c. 
—Adv. 
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After Caribou in Quebec. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Seventy miles below the quaint and beautiful city of 
Quebec, on the north bank of the St. Lawrence, is 
Baie St. Paul. The steamer lands at a long wharf built 
out into the river, and thence one drives over’ a hill 
several hundred feet high by steep ascent and descent 
to the head of the bay three miles distant and the 
picturesque town, also called Baie St. Paul. The little 
houses built close to each other and standing direct on 
the street lines with their steep roofs, curving outward 
at the eaves, were not more surprising to us than the 
fact that only a French dialect was heard, and that few 
knew English, and they but little.- The village is lo- 
cated in the midst of a pretty vailey perhaps two miles 
wide, flanked on either side by high hills. Our con- 
yeyance was a buckboard similar to those used in the 
Adirondacks, and we were soon started with out guide 
on the thirty-mile ride along the old Chicoutimi road 
to the point whence I was to hit the trail. After a 
nine-mile drive, we reached the village of St. Urbain, 
where we lunched. We were much interested in the 
narrow, well-fenced mile-long farms, giving the effect 
of a plaited landscape, with the little bent roofed houses 
and the ever-present great clay bake ovens near the 
houses, these ovens sometimes having a rude covering 
and sometimes having none. We slowly climbed up 
the valley and early in the afternoon approached the 
higher Laurentian peaks, their summits often being of 
bare and rugged granite like our higher Adirondack 
peaks. \We walked one steep ascent of two miles to a 
pass between two tremendous mountains, and thence 
amid forests of spruce and fir through a very rough 
country to our destination, arriving late in the day. 
My barometer showed that we were 2,300 feet above 
the St. l-awrence. 

Mrs. \V. and the boy were to remain at the little inn 
to fish and shoot grouse, while I went on in after 
caribou. As the waters run off too abruptly to float 
logs, the distance being too great to haul, no logging 
has ever been done in this territory, and there are no 
loggirg roads or tote roads. The trails are too rough 
for a horse, and tents, clothing, foodstuffs, everything 
had t» be packed in. Next morning early I was off 
with three men who packed with tumplines passed over 
the forehead, as is their custom, and they did wonder- 
fully well. Often the mountain tops are treeless, but 
otherwise the country is covered with spruce and fir, 
except where it has been burned over; in such places 
. . either barren or covered with a small growth of 
yircn., 

We pitched camp on the edge of a barren about half 
a mile from a lake about a mile long and from 100 to 
oo yards wide. In the meantime I was endeavoritig to 
get hold of enough French to understand the men, and 
very fortunately had been thoughtful enough to put a 
pocket dictionary in my kit. It is surprising how a little 
socabulary of nouns and adjectives with a few verbs 
will enable one to. converse, signs and pantomine play- 
ing {n important part. My frequent reference to the 
@ctionary, with some show of annoyance that I could 
not recall the correct word, amused my men greatly; 
and many a hunting experience was told or acted out 
to the enjoyment of all. 

On the afternoon of the second day a young bull 
caribou with fair antlers came into the head of the lake 
to fecd on the lily-pads. We covld not get nearer than 
200 yards, and the guide thought it was even further 
and dovbted whether I could be certain of killing the 
caribou. I told him I could kill the animal if he could 
get lim. The shores being very muddy, I feared it 
would be a difficult task to get him out. Resting my 
Mannlicher on the branches of a little spruce, I shot 
the stag through the heart. He reared, went over on 
his side and his struggles were soon ended. Being 
between us and the sun, his antlers looked very dark, 
and yet I was surprised and disappointed to find that 
they were in the velvet. However, we had plenty of 
Iresh meat in camp (I sent some out to Mrs. W. and 


Wendell, and my license permitted me to shoot another 
_ u, which I resolved should be with un beau 
anaciic. 


We visited various lakes and frequently found the 
waters had been raised by beaver, so that no food was 


leit ior the caribout, much to the guide’s disgust. At’ 


one such lake wé saw three beaver, one of which would 
frequently smite the water with his tail, go under.a 
moment and then continue swimming toward us, until 
finally he lay upon the water not more than six or eight 
Paces distant and looked at the intruders. He was not 
disturbed by our talking or moving about, but after I 
had thrown several sticks at him he at last gave the 
“sae a particularly vicious slap and went back to his 
ous: 

Several days later we were on the summit of a high 
mountain whence we could see several lakes and the 
little meadows adjcining them. I discovered three 
caribou on one of these meadows, and we slid down the 
moss-covered mountainside through the forest to the 
edge ‘ithe meadow, where I carefully inspected, meas- 
ured and discussed the antlers of the unsuspecting stag- 
W hile they were not the noble ones I longed for, I 
thought it better to take what was offered, and the event 
justihed the decision, for we saw no better afterward. 
He was feeding on the marsh grass perhaps 90 yards 
away, and at my first shot staggered a few steps for- 
Ward, while the cow- and calf walked nervously about. 

© make short work of it, I shot him again, and as he 
began to Struggle the cow and calf ran away from him, 
lisrcvarding us. He was soon down and we found 
that the bullets had struck within a half inch of each 
other. His head now hangs in my den. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


RATAND GUN 


On another morning with a crystal-like atmosphere 
at about 11 o’clock we observed a moose about a half 
a mile distant in a lake and down wind. He was feed- 
ing in an arm of the lake not over 100 yards wide. We 
proceeded to the opposite shore, forest-covered, and he 
getting our wind became uneasy and decided that the 
danger was on his side and that he better cross over. 
He had rather light antlers of 40 to 50-inch spread, and 
as I did not care for such I told the guide I would not 
shoot. The water was deep, and as he swam across, I 
took my camera and went down to the bank. When 
he got within ten yards I stepped out from behind a 
bush, pointed my camera at him and snapped. How he 
did churn the water as he turned about, and how he 
lifted himself out of the water as we shouted and 
laughed at his return, and how noble he looked as he 
stepped out on the other shore and stood looking at 
us a few moments before trotting away into the woods. 
I felt that that day was well spent. 

Moose ‘are very scarce in that region, but under the 
protection now given will, no doubt, increase rapidly. 
Small game of all kinds is scarce, owing, I think, to 
the great altitude and severe winters. I missed the 
porcupine, so common in New Brunswick. I saw but 
two or three red squirrels in all my wanderings, no 
rabbit sign, and but very few grouse. When we got 
meat in camp the whisky-jacks turned up as usual. 

Caribou are fairly plentiful, but large heads here as 
elsewhere are not so numerous. One’s chances of get- 
ting a good head are much improved by waiting until 
the snow comes, when the caribou leave the forests and 
go out upon the barrens and herd together more. Then 
one can go upon the hills, search the country with the 
glass and pick out a desirable head. At any rate one 
sees grand mountains, lovely streams and lakes, and a 
beautiful country clothed with virgin forests. 

M. F. WESTOVER. 





Non-Resident Laws. 


Stowe, Vt., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
havé a élipping froit some Vertont paper, quoting 
“a deer hunter” of Granville, N. Y., which appears in 


‘ the New York World and reads as follows: 


“Vermont's last Legislature passed a law demanding 
that all non-residents should pay a license fee of $15 
before they could hunt deer in the State. In my view 
of the casé this law is riot constitutional, and I think it 
would be wise for non-residents to make a test case. 
There are so mary of these little oppressive State re- 
strictions imposed upon people that it is fully time that 
they were tested and overthrown if not in accordance 
with the United States Cojfistitution. 

“The clause which I deem to ‘be violated is Article 
IV, Section 2, which reads as follows: “The citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States.’ Therefore is 
not tax levied on a non-resident, not on a resident, a 
plain violation of this provision? Deer hunters, unite 
and test this outrageous law.” 

For the benefit of the getitleman of New York State 
and others who make a plea that the taxing of a non- 
resident to hutit deer in Vermont during the open 
season is unconstitutional, and asking hunters to make 
a test case, I quote from Bulletin No. 19, Biological 
Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture, as to the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey in 1886 and another case 
by the United States Circuit Court of the northern 
district of Illinois in 1899. In the former case (Allen 
vs. .Wyckoff, 48 N. J. Law Rep. 90; 2 Atl. 059), Allen 
was arrested and fined $50 for violating the act for the 
protection of game and fish approved April 4, 1878, 
which imposed greater restrictions and severer penalties 
upon non-residents of the State than upon residents. 
The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, which held that the act in question was not in 
violation of the fourteenth amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, prohibiting any State from 
making any law which shall abridge the privileges vf 
citizens of the United States or deny to any person the 
equal protection of the laws; and furthermore, that the 
Statute was valid in its application to a non-resident 
killing game on the property of persons who have 
formed an association under the laws of the State for 
the protection of game on their property. 

In the Illinois case, the validity of the non-resident 
license. was directly decided. Frank Eberle, a citizen 
of Iowa, and a member of the Crystal Lake Club, am 
Illinois corporation authorized to acquire and own real 
estate in Illinois for use as a game and fish preserve, 
was arrested when hunting on the lands of the club. 
He was charged with hunting without a license in viola- 
tion of the State law requiring a license of $10 from 
non-residents, passed in 1899 subsequent to the in- 
corporation of the club. At the trial the defendant 
was adjudged guilty of violation of the statute and was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $25 and costs and stand com- 
mitted until the fine was paid. An unsuccessful applica- 
tion was made to the United States Circuit Court for 
a writ of habeas corpus. 

In denying the writ, the court held: 

“The sovereign ownership of wild game is in the State, 
in trust for the benefit of its citizens; and a statute 
requiring the payment of a license by a non-resident 
for the privilege of hunting such game within the State 
is a police regulation within the power of the State, 
and not in violation of Article IV., Section 2, of the 
Federal Constitution, or of Section 1 of the fourteenth 
amendment, although such fee is not required. of resi- 
dents of the State; nor is the validity of such regu- 
Jation as to a particular individual, who is a non- 

resident of the State, affected by the fact that he is a 


stockholder in a corporation of the State which owns 
lands maintained as a game preserve.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld 

the public ownership of game and has quoted with ap- 
proval the decision of the Supreme Court of California 
(ex parte Maire) to the effect that: 
_ “The wild game within a State belongs to the people 
in the collective sovereign capacity. It is not the 
subject of private ownership, except in so far as tlie 
people may elect to make it so; and they may, if they 
see fit, absolutely prohibit the taking of it, or traffic 
and commerce in it, if it be deemed necessary for the 
protection or preservation of the public good. (Geer 
vs. Connecticut, 161 U. S. 529.)” 

The same court has, moreover, decided, in the case 
of McCready vs. Virginia (94 U. S. 248), that a State 
may pass laws discriminating against non-residents, b 
upholding, in 1877, a statute of Virginia (act of 1846) 
which absolutely prohibited non-residents from planting 
oysters in the waters within the limits of the State. 

If I am not mistaken, forty-one States and Territories 
exact a license from non-resident sportsmen. 

H. G. THomas, 
Commissioner of Fisheries and Game, Stowe, Vt. 


The Realms of Sport. 


SEPTEMBER strikes a triumphant note of color that finds 
an echo in the pomp and glory. of the northern forests. 
Alas! the hectic flush that illumines the face of nature 
is but the sad precursor of decay and death; the frail and 
evanescent beauties of the autumn woods fade away like 
the figment of a dream before the gloom and shadow of 
approaching winter. October, in the Far North, is 
ushered in with freezing gales that mercilessly sweep 
through the aisles of the forest and with shrieks of de- 
moniac glee strip the maples of their scarlet raiment to 
carpet the forest floor with their fading glories. Pres- 
ently flurries of snow whiten the mountain peaks and 
settle on the ridges; the snow-clad evergreens contrast 
charmingly with the flaming remnants of color that 
bedeck the woodlands; such effects are often the despair 
of the artist and a source of ceaseless delight to the re- 
fined sportsman and lover of nature. 

As if at a given signal, the skirmishers of winter swoop 
down from the frozen heights and take possession of 
marsh and upland, sweet wild flowers wilt and die in the 
frosty clearings, the breeze sighs mournfully through the 
leafless branches of the maple, but the oak keeps up a 
brave fight with the destroyer, and grudgingly parts with 
its leafy covering. An icy film forms on the edges of 
the pools overnight. The delicate blue-wing takes the 
hint and fades away from pond and meadow. The quaver- 
ing whistle of the bay birds finds a mournful echo in the 
sportsman’s heart as he ruefully gazes on the vanishing 
wisps that stream past unmindful of his call. The squeak 
of the English snipe grows beautifully less as winter 
tightens its grip on ithe bog. The faithful pointer quar- 
ters his ground industriously, but is seldom rewarded by 
a whiff; he often draws blank and comes to heel despon- 
dent. This delectable tid-bit of the meadow, along with 
the teal and woodccc, has fled from the frosty advances 
of winter, leaving an aching void as the joys of- upland 
sport go glimmering. The greater yellowleg still dots 
the freezing flats and haunts the spring holes of the bog 
reluctant to depart, but their shrill cry fails to turn the 
sportsman. 

Now he’s out for nobler quarry. The brier-scarred 
pointer whimperingly protests as he sees his much-loved 
master march forth with his decoys to battle with the 
elements, the booming of guns over marsh and bay an- 
nouncing that the flizht is on. As the season wears on 
apace the survivors learn by bitter experience to ware 
the points at mornirg and evening when flying to and 
from their feeding grounds and anchor far out in the blue 
expanse. Here the sailboat lies in wait to round up the 
swimming raft of dvcks and steer them within reach of 
the masked battery. The legions of wildfowl that pour 
in from the freezing north close up death’s gaps and 
swell the mighty chorus that merges with the voices of 
the wind and waves. The merciless pounding they re- 
ceive all along the line develops -a wariness and cunning 
that brings upon the passing flocks the maledictions of the 
hidden sportsman, as they sweep by in tantalizing array, 

gauging the distance to a nicety. Occasionally their 
calculations go up in the air, as oblivious of decoys, alive 
or dead, and flying like bullets they swing far outside 
in fancied security, until the roar of the 8-bore splits the 
air and a leaden hail hurtles through their ranks, 
doubling up the leaders. Great is the rejoicing in the 
blind, if they prove to be canvasbacks. This species, un- 
less badly cut up with shot, can elude the best dog that 
swims. Enemies crep out in the most unlikely places, 
corn shocks burst ovt in flame and smoke, batteries deluge 
the demoralized flocks, strewing the bay with the dead 
and cripples, but all devices for their destruction pale 
before the deadly swivel, now tabooed, that used to plow 
a bloody furrow through great rafts of wildfowl, this 
diabolical relic of the lawless past did incalculable mis- 
chief among the choicer ducks, before it was retired by 
the strong arm of the law. Those days of outlawry have 
passed, and along with them the wealth of canvasbacks 

that used to haunt that paradise of the wildfowler, Chesa- 

peake Bay. The 16-bore that often is powerful enough to 
- stop the fleeing grouse would be accounted a mere play- 
thing by the hardy baymen—heavy 10s and 12s, with 
occasional larger bores, are required to man the batteries 
and blinds, 2 ounces of 1s or 3s, backed by heavy charges 
of smokeless, often fail to pierce the feathered coats of 
mail, as the coveted quartering shot is not always avail- 

able. F 
When all other legitimate means fail, live decoys 
can often be banked on to Jure the feathered prey within 
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reach of the deadly choke; perchance their siren notes are 
heard by that glorious band of Canadas, whose filmy 
wedge is barely discernible amid the driving mist. Their 
tremulous reply mellowed by the distance, fires the sports- 
man’s blood, every nerve thrills with expectancy, he hugs 
his trusty 10-bore in silent ecstacy. Again that wild, weird 
chant emanates from the moving triangle, rising and fall- 
ing in jangled harmony as they voice their hopes and 
fears, vociferous cries of pleading comradery arise from 
the artful decoys as they wistfully watch their dreamy 
drift. Aslant the rosy dawn the first faint flush of sun- 
light flecks the waving cohort. As they wheel with beauti- 
ful precision and head in, an ominous silence pervades the 
ranks of the oncomers, as like an aerial bolt they cleave 
their way on whistling pinions; they are almost within 
touch of the rejoicing frauds before a vague sense of 
danger checks their oncoming rush and sends a tremor 
of alarm shivering down the line; their brave array 
crumples up as they swing outward in full retreat, pur- 
sued by the dulcet refrains of their false friends, whose 
coaxing blandishments flout dark suspicion and eventually 
brings them circling back. On they come with out- 
stretched necks. Lowering their flight in anticipation 
they hover above the decoys. At that precise instant the 
innocent-looking sandbar vomits death among the unsus- 
pecting geese, the choicest of the flock go down before 
the pitiless rain of shot, the survivors beat the air with 
frenzied strokes in their.efforts to climb out and scatter 
in wild dismay to sadly reform their broken welge far 
away o’er the waters of the deep blue bay. ; 

The end of all things is now in sight, the sun swings 
low in its orbit, the cold grows more intense, the pools 
that fleck the frozen marsh give back an icy stare, ice of 
ominous thickness encroaches on bay and river, the croak 
of the maliard sounds like a dirge as flock after flock 
wend their way southward, leaving their northern ad- 
mirers disconsolate; wild geese and ducks, wary and sus- 
picious to the last degree, still brave the pitiless blasts 
that sweep over the freezing surface of the bay and work 
around the air holes, their depleted ranks occasionally re- 
inforced by stragglers from above. 

At this stage of the game many sportsmen, unable or 
unwilling to stand the racket, retire to the snug quarters 
of the club leaving a husky band of sportsmen to fight it 
out with the rear guard. These hardy men reck nothing 
of exposure for hours in batteries and blinds amid the 
howling of wintry gales, the clash of icy waves, waiting 
and watching for the elusive brant, often risking life and 
health in the pursuit of wary laggards and cripples. The 
occasional toll they take from passing flocks helps keep 
the interest alive. 

The season is flickering, threatening to vanish in a 
flurry of snow. As if to emphasize the situation, a 
mighty host of honkers appear upon the northern horizon, 
a sure precursor of winter’s dread approach. Sadly the 
knights of the choke-bore gaze upon the baseless triangle 
that drifts athwart the evening sky, and fain would ac- 
company them in their flight to regions where ice and 
snow are rarely seen. The hoarse clamor that emanates 
from the flying wedge, filtering down from frosty heights, 
vibrates upon the twilight atmosphere, glorious, sweet 
and solemn. Longingly they watch the vanishing cohort 
until they fade away amid the gathering shades of night, 
then turn away to take up the burden of politics, business 
and social duties that have been remorselessly side- 
tracked during the all too brief shooting season. 

The fortunate few that can strike a balance between 
business and sport propose to join forces with the South- 
erners in the warm welcome they are extending to the 
new arrivals at Currituck and other points down the line. 
The sportsman who descends upon the Southern shooting 
grounds will find it warm in more senses than one, unless 
he carefully studies the situation. Good shooting can 
often be secured on posted lands by the use of diplomacy 
or greenbacks. But all this will avail you not when 
vou are up against Arkansas and Louisiana. Arkansas 
has virtually confiscated the club property of St. Louis 
and Memphis sportsmen, the courts uphold them in the 
whole transaction from A to Z, so there you are. Georgia, 
South Carolina and others demand licenses from outsiders. 

Dogs and guides are uncertain quantities. Barring cer- 
tain well known hostelries, the further South you travel 
the more dubious is the prospect. Liveries will some- 
times furnish a rig, guide included, at a moderate rate, 
but without the well broken pointer or setter little can 
be accomplished with quail, the standard game bird of 
the South, as the time has long gone by when game over- 
ran the plantations and woodlands. Snipe can often be 
picked up in an informal way, but to hunt ducks suc- 
cessfully in marshy places a good retriever is almost 
indispensable. 

Canvasbacks and other choice ducks are persecuted 
from morning to evening by market gunners. The 
wild turkey and deer are fast disappearing from the set- 
tlements. This -necessitates the use of teams and camp- 
ing outfits to reach the best grounds. As a rule, game is 
very scarce near towns and hamlets, wild turkeys are only 
found in sparsely settled regions. Game in many parts 
of the South is decreasing at an alarming rate. 

The choke-bore and rifle ought to be retired in the 
Gulf States after the first week in February, leaving the 
visitor to amuse himself during the remainder of the sea- 
son in casting the fly for black bass or battling with 
gigantic tarpon. North Carolina leads off with a galaxy 
of attractions that decoys many a disciple of Walton and 
Nimrod across the border to taste the delights of trout 
fishing and hunting in the Sapphire country, whose lakes 
and mountains hold much that is dear to the heart of 
the sportsman and lover of nature. As winter invades 
the mountains, Nimrod gracefully descends to the low- 
lands to dally with the quail and snipe. ARTIST. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Currituck Game. 


Currituck, N. C., Oct. 9.—Editor Forest qnd Stream. 
Wild ducks for some reason are very scarce up to the 
present. It has been unusually warm, but the crop of 
food is a poor one, which, I think, is the nrincinal reason. 
On the other hand, we have more quail than I have ever 
veen here. I think there are two broods in every family. 
"We have had good bay bird shooting; yellowlegs and 
dowitchers have been here in-abundance. More ANOon. 


A COATING OF MANY-USE OIL 
Keeps guns clean and rustless; bore bright; ready for use.—Adv. 
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Scotch Grouse Moors. 


From the London Daily Express. 


THE true sportsmen who can really shoot and who 
love sport for sport’s sake are being fo an extent sup- 
planted by the rich men who rent large moors because 
it is fashionable to do so. Often they have had neither 


. time nor inclination to learn to shoot well, and adopt 


any means whereby their bags may be well filled. On 
the “glorious 12th” they usually have the assistance of 
their guests or the gamekeepers, so that they may make 
a respectable show in the columns of the local press. 
But when their reputation is assured and the special 
guests are gone they are thrown on their own resources 
and must do their best to give their keepers some- 
thing to carry across the moors. 

These amateurs do not get much satisfaction among 
the grouse. They are strong on the wing this year, 
and not easily brought down. I know of one moor on 
which a party of seven fired about 60 rounds the other 
day before a feather fluttered earthward, and another 
on which two city youngsters spent a long forenoon 
and afternoon among hundreds of birds and had to re- 
turn to the lodge with only one between them. 

The grouse may be too flighty, but they have the 
deer or the roe. Their choice invariably abides with 
the latter. The roe has a slim body, about the size of 
that of a big hare, and it stands slightly higher than a 
collie dog. Sometimes yew see one that looks like a 
rabbit on stilts. It is a quiet, inoffensive, half-tame 
animal. Unlike the deer, it is not easily scared. The 
sportsman who is on its track may make as much noise 
as he likes, and he will not scare it so long as he keeps 
out of sight. 


If he sits long enough among the bracken he is sure 
sooner or later to stumble against one. And, better 
still, if he sets out the beaters he will have them run- 
ning past him in hali-dozens. 

Against the shy, pretty roe the “sportsmen” who can- 
not shoot like sportsmen use dumdum and explosive 
bullets. A charge sufficient to kill a cat or a rabbit 
would bowl over a roe, but the city man cannot afford 
to risk a miss at 20 yards. He must kill at any price. 

On a certain Highland moor some days ago a gallant 
party had to their credit about half a dozen roes. One 
was bowled over at a distance of 15 yards. An ex- 
plosive bullet struck it right amidships and carried 
away the greater portion of the lower part of its body. 
Another had been struck by two explosive bullets. The 
first had decapitated the animal and the second had re- 
duced its hinder part to a pulp. In the entire collection 
there was not a skin that could be preserved. 

It is a bad thing for the moors when sportsmen of 
this kind are let loose upon them. They are the in- 
direct means of causing a scarcity of grouse. When 
they return home the keepers have to undertake the 
work of thinning down the coveys so that the birds 
may not exterminate their race like the Kilkenny cats 
Young male birds outnumber the young females by 
about three to one, and in the springtime the bachelors 
in grouse land begin to fight innumerable duels to the 
death. 

It is necessary therefore that the gamekeepers should 
shoot as many male birds as possible. But when the 
moors are left freely stocked the gamekeepers are prac- 
tically unable or not numerous enough to cope with 
the task, and large numbers of guests are invited to 
take part in the sport. These guests may be, and 
usually are, good marksmen, but few of them are able 
to tell a male from a female bird at sight. The conse- 
quence is that the cure is often not little better than 
the disease, and the females are left in a hopeless 
minority, being less strong on the wing than the males 

Another. reason for the growing scarcity of good 
birds is the prevalence of disease. Here again the 
modern sportsman is the indirect cause of the loss of 
birds. The grouse feed on young heather, and to insure 
them getting the proper food large tracts of moor must 
be burned when the year is young. In the old days a 
30-acre moor fire was no uncommon spectacle, and 
young heather was thus allowed to grow in abundance. 
The young birds flourished, and were found in respect- 
able strength over wide areas. But a different arrange- 
ment now obtains. 

instead of having large tracts of heather destroyed, 
the keepers set fire to long, street-like patches, so that 
the birds may be encouraged to feed and nest in the 
narrow drives. When the glorious 12th comes round, 
the sportsmen simply operate along the moor roads 
shaped by the burning operations, and slaughter the 
birds in hundreds. 

The arrangement may be an economical one, but it 
cuts both ways. The majority of the birds may find 
lodgment among the new heather, but as they are not 
as intelligent as human beings, they cannot be pre- 
vented from picking at the old heather. As a matter 
of fact, many coveys do feed on old heather, which 
breeds disease, and once disease becomes rampant, it 
spreads rapidly and kills more birds than the sportsmen 
do. 


Still another cause of the growing scarcity of grouse, 
due also to thé commercial spirit which pervades sport, 
is the rapid growth of bracken. All over the Highlands 
north and west, from Perthshire to Sutherlandshire. 
complaints are heard of its slow but sure conquest of 
the hills. 

The agriculturists and sheep farmers used to keep 
down the bracken, but when the deer forests became 
iashionable the bracken assumed the role of the mon- 
arch of the glen. And the older the forests the more 
plentiful is the bracken. ; 

In these deer forests the: old pests of Scotland are 
increasing in great numbers. Wild cats, eagles, foxes, 
adders, etc., flourish free from disturbance by their 
natural enemy—man. The owners and lessees of deer 
forests are aware of this fact and do not object to the 
increase of these wild animals, because they keep down 
grouse and ground game, which disturb and warn 
the deer when the stalking season is in full swing. 
But the sheep farmers suffer much loss from the 
ravages of the foxes, which, when birds and hares seek 
pastures new, give much trouble by worrying and de- 
vouring sheep and lambs.. . 


[Ocr. 21, 190s, 


The decay of old-fashioned sport is doing much jn- 
jury to the Highlands of Scotland. Artificial condition 
have been created to make it easy for the holiday-thakes 
to boast of record bags. But nature is taking he 
revenge, and the day is coming when the country w 
pay the penalty for the empty glens and the bracken. 
conquered hills, which will, as years go on, yield less 
sport than ever. 


In New England. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A communication received this week from East Pepperell 
informed me of a “side-hunt” to occur on Monday and 
Tuesday of the present week. Two captains had been 
chosen, each of whom was to choose his men. The 
writer says “more than fifty men and boys will go to the 
slaughter.” This was a great surprise to me, for I had 
supposed the day of such hunts had gone by. A quarter 
of a century ago they were not uncommon in certain 
sections. As your readers know, it is customary on such 
occasions for the party beaten in the final count to ay 
for a supper. The gentleman who sent me the letter is a 
land owner and was anxious to know if he had a right to 
protect the game on his premises. Such affairs merit un- 
qualified condemnation. They are calculated to do great 
damage to decent, legitimate sport. Hunters in that 
neighborhood must expect the owners will post their land. 
They are not to be blamed for doing so, and might rea- 
sonably be blamed if they did not. A member of ous 
Legislature told me last winter that a hunter in his sec- 
tion boasted cf killing eighty-three grouse last fall. It is 
time for sportsmen to learn to practice some self-denial 
and to be satisfied with reasonable bags of game, to leave 
some birds “for the other fellow.” 

The town clerk of a township in the western part of 
the State, who has himself served as a game warden, 
writes me this week that on Oct. 1 four pot hunters 
started in with their guns and have hunted from daylight 
until dark, every available minute. These men are boast- 
ing that there is no game warden sharp enough to catch 
them, and that they can dispose of their birds in a way to 
defy the sharpest of detectives. This writer says further, 
that there is a warden not far away whose private busi- 
ness is of such a character that he dare not arrest a 
hunter for breaking the law. More surprising still, he 
says that while serving as deputy warden he was informed 
by one of the force sent from Boston, that it would not 
be well to disturb those wishing to hunt on Sunday, as 
such a course was becoming unpopular with the com- 
mission. I have given the statements of the writer in 
substance as furnished me over his signature. I forbear 
to give his name, although not requested to withhold it. 
The writer takes it for granted that the Bay State read- 
ers of Forest AND STREAM desire to know as much as 
possible about conditions as they now exist. It is hardly 
necessary to add the writer of the above declares that 
the game laws in his section are not well observed. 

Another correSpondent, a zealous worker for game pro- 
tection, declares his belief that the only real benefit the 
sportsmen have derived from the work of the State Com- 
mission was the putting out of business the market fisher- 
men and market gunners. He says the prohibition of the 
taking of trout less than six inches long from streams 
that never contained a fish of that length is on a par with 
making the open season for woodcock shooting after the 
last woodcock has reached the South. He then draws the 
conclusion that matters pertaining to the. protection of 
game and fish should be regulated by those who know 
something of their nature and habits, and that a knowl- 
edge of shell-fish and crustaceans does not fit the case. 
The writer of the above did not request that his name 
be withheld. 

As regards the observance of the fish and game laws of 
eighteen different towns in Berkshire county heard from, 
the report from twelve is “yes,” three report “fair,” one 
yes except by Italians, the others make an exception as 
regards the laws on trout fishing, which, they declare, are 
not well observed. 

Judge Tenney, of Williamstown, and Mr. Sayles, of 
Adams, emphasize the need of more warden service. C. 
S. Galusha, of Windsor, wants officers to enforce the 
Sunday law. Deputy Cross, of Becket, wants officers to 
have the right to search without a warrant, and Mr. Van 
Huyck says improve the search law, which he considers 
a dead letter, so far as the protection of game is con- 
cerned. Since the above was written your correspondent 
has received further information that the side-hunt was 
deferred till Monday and Tuesday of next week, and that 
a warden has arrived on the scene. My informer promises 
to write again after the hunt is over. 

A report has just come in from Mr. Sweetman, of Bed- 
ford, Middlesex county, in which he says this is the first 
season he recalls since his childhood that the sweet 
cadence of Bob White has not been heard by him in his 
rambles afield. He-saw one bunch of ruffed grouse this 
summer while out fishing. He regrets that there is no 
warden in his vicinity who enters into game protection 
from the true sportsman’s point of view. He says we 
must run to earth the Italian slaughterers, make it a 
capital offense for anyone firing upon a warden, give 
dynamiters ten years at hard labor, prohibit the. sale of 
quail, also the killing of quail, grouse, woodcock, black 
and wood ducks for at least three years, and give the 
birds a chance to breed before it is‘ too late. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Concord, takes great interest in plant 
and bird life, his avocation being that of a florist. He 
has heard very few quail this season, and says grouse are 
scarce. He also‘complains of Italians, who constitute the 
bulk of the law;breakers. He favors a close season of 
two years on game birds, including snipe, and would have 
no sale of game birds in the State, except in the huntigg 
season. 

Several letters from towns in Worcester county haye 
come since my last letter, all of which pronounce quail 
scarce, or very scarce. A paid deputy from Framingham 
says there is a great deal of Sunday shooting in his neigh- 
borhood, but before an officer gets near the offenders they 
are off at a double quick pace. He is doing his best 
round them up. ‘A sportsman just in from Foxpo: 
says there were a lot of gunners in the woods of that 
section last Sunday. He proposes getting an appointment 





‘as a warden and get on their ttail. 
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On Monday an Italian who was brought before Judge 
Kelly at Abington for shooting robins on Sunday, al- 
though claiming that he was ignorant of the law, was 
fined $20, the judge declaring that he had not only vio- 
lated the Sunday law but the alien license law as well, as 
he had not secured naturalization papers. 

T. Henry, of Wayland, and B. Amireault, of Sudbury, 
were put into court at South Framingham for Sunday 
hunting by Deputy J. L. Mills, of Ayer. Henry’s case 
was placed on file while Amireault was fined $10. 

Commissioner Wentworth appeared before Judge 
Noyes. at’ Plaiston, N. H., against A. G. Whittier, of 
Newton, N. H., who was arrested by Constable Tucker 
jor killing a deer. The judge imposed a fine of $100. 

One of the prominent summer residents of Cohasset 
has been summoned to appear in court to answer to the 
charge of using a power boat in pursuit of wildfowl. It 
js reported that one day this week he shot sixty-seven 
coot. Another gunner, a well known resident of Scituate, 
is charged with the same offense. 

It is reported that foxes are more numerous than they 
have been for years in many outlying towns in Norfolk 
and Plymouth counties, and are becoming very bold and 
causing havoc with henneries as well as birds. 

Deer hunting in Maine is in full blast, and Wednesday 
was the record day of the present season in receipts at 
Bangor, the footing being forty-six for the day. 

Among those bringing out deer were Messrs. F. E. and 
Leroy Kelly, T. H. Bride, J. E. Parmenter, A. D. Rogers, 
W. D. Sullivan, W. B. Sawyer and F. F. Taft, of Boston; 
G. V. Hiscox, of Worcester, and F. M. Arnold, of Haver- 
hill, besides Maine hunters from Rockland, Hartland, 
Caribou, Houlton, Bangor and several other cities and 
towns of the Pine Tree State.” 

It is reported very dry in the woods. There has been a 
great exodus this week from Boston, hunters going in to 
be prepared for the moose hunting, which will be legal 
on Oct. 15. H. H. Kimsatt. 





In the Maine Game Country. 


Bancor, Me., Oct. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
big game season, thus far, has scarcely been up to the 
record of the corresponding fortnight of 1904. Yet the 
conditions have been exceedingly difficult for good sport, 
owing to the lateness of the falling of the leaves, which 
seem to have held on remarkably well, and to the great 
dryness of those which have already fallen. As one guide 
expressed it to the writer, the “only way to hunt now is 
to brush off a likely place large enough to permit one to 
move a little without noise, sit down there and spend the 
day. or until such time as a deer comes to you. Still- 
hunting in any other way is absolutely out of the ques- 
tion.” That his judgment was sound is proved by the 
light run of game through this city for the two weeks of 
the open season. 

Yet there is an abundance of game, large and small, 
throughout the hunting regions, according to those who 
have come down thus far. In but a single instance has 
the writer seen anyone disappointed with the supply of 
game, and they could find neither deer nor grouse in the 
section they hunted, although a hunter who came from al- 
most identically the same region twenty-four hours ahead 
of them, reported an abundance of all kinds of game 
there 

Shore gunning, which was rather poor the earlier part 
of the month, appears to be picking up, and large bags are 
being secured by gunners in the favorite places for the 
sport. In Merrymeeting Bay and along the coast adjacent 
to that popular gunning region, the fowl are reported 
decidedly numerous, and the sport will be at its height 
the remaining two weeks of the month. The birds are 
reported large and fat. 








The awful list of accidents of the first week seems to 
have had small influence upon others in’ a cautionary 
way, although to be perfectly honest, the accidents re- 
ported have been among those who are naturally unlikely 
to see the daily papers and other publications that are 
continually urging caution upon those who have the 
handling of firearms. So far as known no proceedings 
have been instituted against those who have apparently 
“carelessly or negligently shot at or wounded a human 
being,” although the chairman of the ‘Fish and Game 
Commission, in_an interview with a reporter in this city 
the present week, characterized the shootings as the re- 
sults of carelessness. 

Perhaps the warmest praise which the lawmakers of 
this State have received in many years from visiting 
sportsmen is being pronounced by the latter as they pass 
through this city on their way to the woods. One and 
all, so far as heard from—and your: correspondent has 
talked with a goodly number—they: declare their delight 
that the hunter is to be permitted to take home some 
partridges on his return, the new law permitting a total 
of ten ‘of each variety of game bird to accompany the 
sportsman’s big game shipment. According to reports 
there is, this season, a positive abundance of the birds, 
which means that the sportsman who gets no big game 
may at least have something to show for his outing in 
the well stocked woods of Maine. Whether the grouse 
will stand the probable drain of ten to a person for ex- 
port or not remains to be proven. As a matter of justice 
to the non-resident. who is paying for what protection 
the game of all kinds gets, one cannot but hope the sup- 
ply shall prove equal to the demand. 

Herbert W. Rowe. 








Game in Pennsylvania. 


Sayre, Pa., Oct. 6.—Across the low lands and up the 
face of the hill country the illuminating touch of a great 
artist is discernible. fatly October has never displayed 
prettier colors in nature’s show window than now. The 
soft, warm tints of yellow, orange and vermilion lend a 
gentle variety to the landscape to be observed at no other 
season of the year. And over all the charm of the mel- 
low, restful autumn days broods above the land, making 
life out of doors something good to be lived for. 

The squirrel season opened Oct. 1, which fell on Sun- 
day. Monday morning a small army of gunners was 
early astir, but so far as learned, the wily grays were 
found to be scarce. And reports later received serve to 
confirm the first day’s verdict, namely, that the crop of 
gray squirrels is limited, so far as this section of country 
is concerned. Across the line, in New. York, where the 
season opened a fortnight in advance of the Pennsyl- 
vania season, squirrels are found quite plentiful in some 
sections and exceedingly scarce in other sections. The 
Pennsylvania law provides that no gunner shall shoot 
more than six squirrels per day, which is expected to 
materially safeguard the supply for future seasons. The 
woodcock season opened Oct. 1, and while the birds are 
far less numerous than they were a few years ago, reports 
nevertheless come to hand that a good many fine, strong 
birds may be picked up in the swamps and bog lands 
hereabouts. The elimination of the July shooting clause 
from the law covering woodcock is sure to benefit the 
race of longbills. 

It is almost impossible to locate a really extended 
woodcock cover in this part of Pennsylvania, the shooting 
territory being confined to stray bits of wet land out of 
which the birds arise singly, and rarely ever as in the old 
days. The law provides that one may kill only ten wood- 
cock in a day, twenty in a week and fifty in a season. 

This provision, in connection with the limitation of the 
season in which the birds may be shot, and a closed mar- 
ket against the sale of the game, will work beneficially in 


behalf of this vanishing migrant, and while we cannot 
hope to see a return of the good old shooting conditions 
we may nevertheless expect to see a day of better things 
in the days*to come. 

Advices from those who have been much afield are to 
the effect that ruffed grouse are, if anything, more plenti- 
ful than last season. And this statement applies to south- 
ern New York counties quite as accurately as to northern 
Pennsylvania. Rabbits are everywhere abundant, and 
when the chill winds of Novembér echo across the hills, 
bunny will be ready for the race of his life. M. CHrt. 





Squirrels in Maine Woods. 


FREEDOM, Me.—Chapter 397, of the private and special 
laws of Knox county, Me., provides that “Whoever, 
within the limits of Knox county, kills or has in his pos- 
session, except alive, any -gray, red squirrels or chip- 
munk, forfeits $5 for each of said animals so killed or 
had in possession, to be recovered on complaint.” 

It is a pity there are not more such laws, and that 
where they are found they are not carried out better. 
Hunters in general seem to think that when they fail to 
find larger game to occupy their attention there is no 
hurt in “practicing up” on the innocent little creatures 
skipping fearlessly about them. This practice may not 
be a crime, except where the law forbids it, and yet it 
is not right. Take these little animals out of the woods 
and how the very hunter who is helping to exterminate 
them would long for iheir signs of life. The desolate 
stillness of the forest would be oppressive. Ww. EK: S. 





Canad:an Camp. 


Harry V. Raprorp, Secretary of the Canadian Camp, 
announces that the third semi-annual dinner of that 
organization will be given at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 14. The Rev. 
Dr. Wilton Merle Smith will be the toastmaster, and, 
as usual, the speakers will include a number of very 
distinguished sportsmen. 

The present officers of the camp are: President, G. 
lenox Curtis, M.D.. New York; First Vice-President, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, New York; Second Vice- 
President, Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Princeton, N. J.; 
Third Vice-President, Hon. Grover Cleveland, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Secretary, Harry V. Radford, New York; 
Assistant Secretary, C. C. Chatfield, New York. 


Pennsylvania Quail. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—kditor lorest and Stream: Last 
spring it was the feeling of sportsmen in this vicinity that 
the hard winter of 1904-5 had about used up the quail in 
this part of the country, but a walk among the farms 
about thirty-five miles north of here discloses a different 
condition. In two farms, aggregating 400 acres, I found 
three coveys of strong, full-grown birds containing twelve 
birds, fifteen birds and seventeen birds respectively, and 
I was advised of two more coveys within a mile, one of 
which contained twenty-one birds. 

If this condition exists generally throughout eastern 
Pennsylvania we should have some good shooting in 


November. TOHICKON. 
There is on'y One “Brief.” 

THERE is only one complete, up-to-date, accurate, reliable, 
recognized authority on the Game and Fish Laws of this country 
(which includes Canada), and that is the Game Laws in Brief. It 
is sold by sporting gocds dealers everywhere, and is mailed by 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. for 25 cents. 
— 


TBE F+ MOU3 MANY-USE OIL 


Polishes the stock, cleans foulness from gun barrels.—Adv. 
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Fish and Fishing. 


The Late Autumn Trout Fishing. 


\FTER a long spell of very bad weather, which made 
anything but pleasant for anglers in the northern 
Woods, the three last days of September brought an 
agreeable change of temperature, and a consequent 
ish to the accessible trout waters, of those end-of-the- 
son fishermen who had been kept at home by the 
in and mist and sleet of the previous week or ten 
days. The extent of the change in temperature may 
judged of from the fact that.on the 27th of Sep- 
mber, some of the Quebec anglers, with whom I 
camped and fished in the Lake St. John country, for- 
‘arded by express to their friends in town, a box con- 
ning freshly caught trout, packed entirely in snow, 
ile on the afternoon of the 30th we had the windows 
the car open when traveling back to Quebec, in order 
'o let in the fresh balmy air. Fully two inches of snow 
ninety miles north of Quebec, on the early marning 
Sept. 27, and during the two following nightsi-there 
re quite sharp frosts. These were succeeded by 
ight sunny days, and though thére was not sufficient 
le on the water to make the fly-fishing what it-qught 
have been, yet the trout rose very wel!, off-and on, 
m carly morning to late at night. 


The Iroquois Cub Limits. 


_ Though I have passed by the waters of the Iroquois 
hn and game club scores of times, I never fished any 
i them until last month, haying generally gone further 
on.to Lake St. Jahn or to~sqme of the many’ other 
club limits of the district. T. ort to be had on the 
lroquoié-reserve is equal to offered by any other 
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club in the district. The club limits border upon those 
of both the Triton and the Stadacona clubs. The waters 
are close to the railway track, and all trains stop tor 
the accommodation of members and their friends, when- 
ever signalled so to do. The portages are short, and 
the lakes not as large as some of those leased by 
other clubs, which I consider rather an advantage, be- 
cause it is not so difficult to locate the feeding places 
of the fish. Most of the jakes are surrounded and 
hemmed in by beautifully wooded mountains, and while 
there is quite a luxurious club house at the railway sta- 
tion, a number of comfortable camps have been con- 
structed on the shores of the principal lakes. f 

There is river as well as lake fishing on the Iroquois 
reserve. The sport is excellent, both in the discharge 
of Lake Gowen and also in the Batiscan River, which 
bounds the territory of the club toward the east. The 
outlet of Lake Gowen is an exceedingly pretty stream, 
which it is quite a treat to wade and fish. Trout are 
abundant in all the rapids, and they also rose very freely 
in the end of September, in shallow portions of the lake 
toward the outlet 

A portage of a little more than a mile brings one 
from Lake Gowen to Rickaby rapids on the Batiscan 
River, near which Mr. Nathan Bill? of Springfield, has 
built himself a splendid camp, in which.he spends 2 
good part of the summer with his family. These rapide 
are too heavy to be waded, but splendid sport is al- 
most always to be had in them by fishermen who are 
content to cast over a portion of the river among the 
rocks from the shore. Most ofthe members of our 
party hooked and killed two trout at a time upon more 
than one occasicn. The roar of the rapids and the 
entrancing beauty of the view add very much fo the 
‘enjoyment of tie sport. On the occasion of our recent 
visit, several partriiges t¢w and‘walked about us while 


we fished, and the fresh tracks of large moose were 
seen on all the portages. 


Found ia a Trout’s Stomach, 


In the camp at Lake Gowen I was. shown a large 
cod hook, which was found only a winter or two ago 
in the stomach of a brook trout taken out of the lake. 
It was recovered during the winter season. Some of 
the members of the club were caribou hunting in 
January. Being short of fresh food, they cut a hole in 
the icy covering of Lake Gowen and set a night line. 
In the morning it was found that the hook had dis- 
appeared. The same thing occurred during the follow- 
ing night. A big fish had undoubtedly carried off both 
bait and hook. For the next night a cod hook fastened 
upon a wire was baited and placed at the end of the 
line. Next morning this hook had similarly disap- 
peared. A few nights later, another hole was cut in 
the ice, quite a long distance from the other, and 
nearer to the center of the lake, upon which a similar 
hook was used. In the morning a 7%4-pound trout was 
taken upon the line. The guide, who was cleaning the 
fish for breakfast, suddenly gave a cry of pain. He had 
run into his hand the large cod hook in the belly of 
the fish, which he had hitherto unnoticed, concealed 
as it was in the cavity containing the intestines. It was 
a similar hook to that upon which the fish had been 
caught, and was undoubtedly that which had been lost 
a few nights previously. We did not catch any fish 
even nearly as large as that above referred to, but some 
of our party, including both Mr. John S. Thom and 
Mr. Chas. Shaw, of Quebec, took them over three 
pounds each in weight. It is really wonderful how the 
big fish lived and attempted to feed with so enormous 
a ‘hook in-his inside. The stomachs of some trout 
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would doubtless show as remarkable collections of 
curiosities as the ordinary magpie’s nest. 

Mr. T. H. Norris killed many very large trout on 
some of the Stadacona lakes, close to the Iroquois 
territory, during the last week of September, while the 
prime minister of the province of Quebec, the Hon. 
Mr. Gouin, killed one weighing nearly five pounds in 
one of the lakes of the Laurentides Fish and Game 
Club. 


The Files that Were Successful. 


We found’on the waters of the Iroquois preserve— 
and other fishermen on neighboring lakes and streams 
experienced the same thing this autumn—that the fish 
did not, as a rule, take the Parmachenee-Belle as well 
as usual. In the spring and early summer it is the one 
favorite fly in these northern waters. Much more suc- 
cessfal lures were the scarlet-ibis, the Montreal, the 
fiery-brown and the red-hackle. At night the Lake- 
George and white-moth proved good killers. 

The woods were looking their best during the period 
of our stay in them, the red and yellow tints of the 
autumnal foliage seeming at times in the brilliant sun- 
light like an exaggerated bit of nature’s September 
loveliness. It would certainly be so believed by those 
who had never seen it for themselves, if the gorgeous- 
ness of the coloring that we saw could only be faith- 
fully reproduced on paper or canvas. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 





The Dominating Carp. 


Evanston, IIl., Sept. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
When our Federal Government distributed to all parts 
of the United States the progeny of 345 carp which it 
brought from Germany in 1877, it was exercising the 
paternal duties which it possessed to an eminent de- 
gree. It had in view a great economic measure, a 
distinctive virtue at all times. It desired to furnish the 
entire nation, and in particular the very poor, with a 
cheap and edible fish, and hence the strenuous efforts 
it has put forth for success in this particular propa- 
gation. ' 

This was exceedingly meritorious, but if there had 
been some discrimination in the transplanting of this 
fish, such as saving our Great Lakes of pure water from 
its incursion, as well as some of our rivers of the 
same nature, there would doubtless have been more 
toleration of the rapidly multiplying carp. 

It has, however, transpired that this suggestive meas- 
ure has not been successfully carried out, and therefore 
an almost complete destruction of the fresh-water fishes 
is threatened as well as the passing away of the pleas- 
ures of rod and reel. A resumé of the generous trans- 
planting of the carp in almost every section of the 
country practically manifests that that fast multiplying 
fish, which in derision as well as in fact, is called the 
scavenger of the waters, will through sheer force of 
its numbers crowd out in a decade or two all our game- 
ful and ‘toothsome fishes. 

All our great fresh-water lakes, except Lake Superior, 
are now giving manifold signs of an overabundance of 
this undesirable fish. That exceptional lake above men- 
tioned will soon be sharing the same fate, provided 
there is ample supply of food for this advancing and 
destroying tribe. The St. Mary’s River, which de- 
bouches from this great reservoir of pure water, has 
an abundant supply of water or river grass and wild 
rice, upon which this fish in part feeds. and it is there 
in very generous numbers. We can hardly realize that 
the United State Fish Commission planted this coarse 
fish in these the greatest connecting bodies of fresh 
water in the world to innocently add the coup de grace 
to the few surviving whitefish and trout. What an ap- 
palling tragedy of the waters is this foreshadowed in 
the destruction of the gameful and highly toothsome 
fish which now make the Great Lakes their habitat? 
Are we to substitute this scavenger of the lakes for 
the delicious table fish that now fairly makes our saliva- 
ries dance with ecstatic delight? Heaven forbid it! 
We might tolerate it in other waters less pure, but the 
Great Lakes, the pride of America, to be thus sullied, 
never. 

I am not alone in this denunciation, for an alarming 
cry comes from Canada, as will be seen in the sub- 
joined extract taken from the Toronto Mail and Ex- 
press of Aug. 26. It enunciates that: 

“Mr. Harris rightly, classes with the witless intro- 
duction of the Canada thistle and the English sparrow 
to this country the introduction of the German carp to 
the Great Lakes. This fish might be well described as 
the scavenger of the waters. It feeds on refuse, and is 
about the poorest substitute for whitefish, trout, and 
pickerel that can be imagined. Any mud puddle will 
suit a carp. Before. 1890 it was practically unknown to 
American waters, in 1904 not less than 20,000,000 pounds 
of carp were taken from Lake Erie, which must be con- 
sidered a carp lake, as is Lake St. Clair. It took just 
five years to destroy in Lake Huron the finest yellow 
pickerel fishery in the world. From Ottawa there was 
no protest. The people did not know what was going 
on. There was no outcry. In silence the tragedy of 
the Great Lakes was perpetrated. 

“The carp is scarce in Ontario yet, but soon these 
pigs among fish will be guzzling where once the salmon 
swarmed. Then we shall have plenty of cheap, coarse, 
fish food for awhile. Canadians, of course, will not 
care to eat it, and so it will be sent to the sweat-shop 
population of New York, and other large American 
cities. The story will be finished, and our lakes be- 
come a pasture ground for the foreign-born element of 
the United States.” 

_Again Mr. Frank Jack, a prominent and influential 
citizen of Peoria, as well as an expert and keenly ob- 
serving sportsman, writes me on request for informa- 
tion concerning the carp, saying: 

“The Illinois River, within fifty to seventy: miles of 
Peoria, is the noted carp stream of this country, and 
the shipments from Peoria and a couple of other points 
are wonderful. These shipments mostly go to New 
York and, it is said, that th 
the tabies of the leading hotels—probably under some 
other name. The commercial fishermen use large seines 
half a mile to a mile Jong, and there have been catches 


e carp are there. served on 
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at different times of 50 tons at a haul. Frequently they 
build stockades out in the river and pen them in as they 
would cattle, and there keep them until ready for ship- 
ments, which are made mostly in car loads. Very few 
of these fish are eaten here, being considered too coarse 
for any cultured palate. Until four or five years ago 
we had fine bass and perch fishing here—much better 
than I saw this summer in Ontario. Now the carp 
keeps the water muddy and have driven out all other 


-fish, and are credited by many as destroying their 


spawn. 

P“One undeniable advantage of this fish is its remark- 
able reproductiveness. Just think of fifty tons of carp 
at one haul of the seine. This alone is manifest evi- 
dence that not other fish could so multiply, and it has been 
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a grand and lofty tumbling of other fishes seeking other 
waters if they can be found minus the ca That as- 
sertion I am positive will not soon be disproved by 
mere talk or bluster, 

We do not, I am _ positive, desire to eniulate the 
European countries in makiiig the catp our alli-in- 
portant fish, nor do we consider it a “blessing to the 
poor.” The working classes of Europe live on black 
bread with an extraordinary dessert of meat once a 
week. To them the carp is doubtless a blessing. But 
this prosperous country, where the day’s wage of 4 
mechanic equals a week’s pay of the foreigner, while 
that of a laborer’s two days’ work makes the same 
weekly equivalent, is sufficient evidence that it does not 
desire to take any stock in the coarse, ill-tasting carp. 





THE SCALE CARP. 
Photograph from Nature. 


going on for years. It would be well, however, to re- 
mind you that no other river in the United States, with 
the single exception of the Columbia, in Oregon, fur- 
nishes as many fish. Havana, in Mason county, is the 
largest market for fish there is on the Illinois, there 
being 2,000,000 pounds shipped last year from that place, 
carp of course being in the ascendency. The carp was 
placed in the Illinois by the United States Fish Com- 
mission fifteen years ago, and, according to authentic 
reports, have so rapidly increased as to threaten the 
life tenures of alJ other fishes there.” 

In this respect they are like the English sparrow, 
they monopolize the territory, and the other fish are 
driven out. And that also will be the result wherever 
the German carp is transplanted. When I consider that 
the noted fishing waters in the Great Lakes, where I 
have had so many days of unalloyed enjoyment with 


Look in the market baskets of our working classes 
and you will see therein the choicest cuts of meat, and 
fish that is a perfect delight to the gastrics. Why then 
all this fanfare of trumpets, and beating of drums to 
force this coarse-fibered fish of repulsive savor upon 
us as a blessing? Shall our whitefish, trout, black bass, 
maskinongé, pike, perch, pickerel, etc., be eliminated 
from our lakes and rivers of pure water that the un- 
regenerate carp may roam at his sweet will and take 
on his lordly proportions, and swagger as the king of 
the waters as he turns its purity into seas of turbidness? 

The Fish and Game Commission of the United States 
are officials of high standing and great ability, and 
have accomplished a great work in propagating and 
transplanting fishes of superior quality throughout the 
country. I here simply call attention to one of many 
instances, where they have won grand triumphs, and 





THE LEATHER CARP. 
From “Fishing Industries.” 


the rod and reel, are soon to become pastures for the 
carp, it saddens me beyond all expression. I must re- 
gretfully admit that the carp will not in this case make 
his sudden exit, for he possesses to an eminent degree all 
the qualifications that will enable him to retain his 
present position and finally make him monarch of all 
he surveys. He is exceedingly hardy and very pug- 
nacious, will. live in waters where other fish die, and. 
with his years of longevity and rapid growth, will as- 
suredly dominate unless immediate measures are taken 
to avert it, as the strength of the two opposing forces 
will soon develop that fact in the Illinois. 

They have threshed this question over and over again 
in the “American Fisheries Society,” of which I am 
proud to be a member, and it appears that the scavenger 
fish has now a majority, or a tolerant majority, in that 
board. In a late discussion on this all-important ques- 
tion one of the members said: “I am stating the cold, 
hard fact, when I saw that the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania has practically declared the carp an outlaw 
by prohibiting the planting of it any longer in our 
waters.” On the other hand, a member from Michigan 
said: “I think the carp was sent here as a blessing to 
the poor. The carp is here to stay, and all the barrels 
of money We can open will not destroy them. I like 
them and am going to keep on eating them.” 

I have seen certain parties immediately after an 
eléction eat crow, but they did not like it one bit, so 
with the carp. 

In regard to the adhesive persistence of the carp, I 
will simply repeat that if it ig here to stay there will be 


that is in the planting of the shad in the Pacific Oceaii. 
and it has been such an eminent success that you can 
now purchase shad as cheap in California as you can 
in New York. 

If there had been some discrimination in the trans 
planting of the carp in our Great Lakes of pure water. 
such as we have mentioned, there would have doubtles: 
been more toleration of the rapid multiplying fis! 
The Game and Fish Commission of Illinois made 
similar admission in their report of 1904, when it says 
that, “The carp are detrimental to clear Jakes and 
rivers, but they get into them and we are doing the very 
best we cam to relieve the situation in that respect 
and that is what we justly claim. 

One of the great culinary triumphs of the greedy carp 
was in the eating of all the wild rice beds in Lake Huron 
and thereby driving all the wild ducks away. This 
yellow peril of the fresh waters will not stop at this 
gastronomic feat, for it will perform many others tha 
will throw that one completely in the shade and » 
startle its advocates as doubtless to revolutionize them 
Its daily menu, when the market is well stocked, con- 
sists of vegetation, worms and larve of aquatic 10 
sects which. it turns up from the mud with its classic nose. 
the refuse of the kitchen, slaughter house and brewery. 
and many other nauseating things which would noi 
look well in print, and also prove offensive to thos 
who declare they like them and will continue to eal 
them despite all adverse criticism. 

As a passing incident of the multiplicity of carp al- 
ready in our Great Lakes of pure water, | will simply 
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sate that 1 strolled down one beautiful September 
morning, while at Evanston, to one of the many piers 
that have disfigured Lake Michigan’s picturesque shore. 
Here I observed a number of anglers having great sport 
in taking the toothsonie perch. I finally saw one of 
them land 4 four-pound carp with a wormt-baited hook. 
On inquiring from the carp-taking atigler as to their 

ance here, he stated that the lake was full of 
them, and that in the Calumet, a tributary, they were 
«9 numerous that you could almost cross the river on 
their backs. A little extravagant this, but it tells the 
sory of the ever-increasing and advancing carp. An 
additional fact of a similar character came to me this 
summer while at Sea Gull on the St. Mary in pursuit 
oi the gamy black bass. Here I caught several baby carp 
inmy minnow trap. Again the dynamite blasting of the 
rocky bottom was going on there, frequently bringing 
some goodly carp to the surface. At other places the 
came results ensue. It is therefore evident that those 
Great Lakes of pure water will soon be foraging fields, 
so to speak, for this vast multitude of cheap food fish 
which goes plowing through the waters like a destroy- 
ing army carrying and destroying everything before it. 

‘As we have introduced this all-important subject, it 
would not be amiss to give in cotinection with it a 
piscatorial detail of the carp in its European habitats. 
We glean from the Government reports, which are 
highly interesting, as well as valuable, that the carp is 
alleged to have been imported into England in the 
year 1504. In Austria, which possesses the most ex- 
tensive carp fisheries in Europe, the culture of the 
carp can be traced as far back as the year 1227. The 
Emperor Charles IV., of Germany, by granting sundry 
privileges, favored the establishment of ponds in his 
dominions, and the monks were especially assiduous 
in the culture of fish in ponds. As early as the first 
half of the fourteenth century, Bohemia had its first 
large carp pond, and the culture of this fish progressed 
jn that country, as also in Poland, and that district 
which now comprises German Austria; also in upper 
Lusatia, Saxony, Silesia and Bavaria. A celebrated es- 
tablishment for carp culture, with large extensive ponds, 
was located, as early as the fourteenth century, near the 
town of Wittengau, in Bohemia, Austria. The first 
beginning of it may be traced to the year 1367. At that 
time the lords of Rosenberg called into existence and 
maintained for centuries these establishments on a 
scale so extensive that to this day they are the admira- 
tion of the visitor, the main parts having survived, 
while the race of the Rosenbergs has long been extinct. 

The artificial ponds of the Manor of Wittengau com- 
prise an area of no less than* 20,000 acres. The pro- 
ceeds ainounted to about 500,000 pounds of carp per 
annum. The ponds of the Princess of Schwarzenberg 
are probably the largest and the most extensive of the 
kind on the globe. They are usually situated in some 
undulating country, lowland country, where small valleys 
have been closed by gigantic dams for the purpose of 
forming reservoirs. There are also many hundreds of 
other ponds, but none of them covering more than a 
few acres, but almost every large farm possesses at 
least one of them. 

The carp are divided into three chief groups, viz., 
the “scale carp,” the “mirror carp” and the “leather 
carp.” These fishes are partial to stagnant water, or 
such as have a not too swift current with a loamy, 
muddy bottom and deep places covered with vegetation. 
It inhabits now most of the larger and smaller rivers 
of Europe, particularly the Elbe, Weser, Rhine, 
Danube, Po, Rhone, Garonne, Loire, then the Bavar- 
ian and Swiss lakes, the Lake of Constance, etc.; even 
salt water seems to agree with it very well. They have 
deen taken in the Black Sea, where its weight often 
amounts to from fifteen to twenty pounds. It is also 
found in the Caspian Sea in great numbers, and is 
known there by the name of “Sassan.” 

The carp does not grow in the winter. Warmth 

alone seems to exercise a favorable influence upon it 
and to promote growth. It only grows in the months 
of May, June, July and August, and does not appear to 
continue doing so in September. It is a most startling 
fact that the carp, though it does not take any food dur- 
ing its winter sleep in its natural retreat, does not 
diminish in weight. The abundance of eggs in the 
carp is very great, and it is this circumstance which 
will explain its extraordinary increase in the natural 
waters. A fish weighing from four to five pounds con- 
tains, on an average, 400,000 to 500,000 eggs. Some 
statements figure still higher. 
_ The growth of a carp differs, according as the fish 
inhabits cold or warm water, a river, lake, or pond, 
finding plentiful food therein, or being fed. An ad- 
ditional factor is the quality of the soil, whether muddy 
or stony. In cold water, or such as has a stony 
ground, the carp will not progress favorably. For this 
reason, the statements concerning the normal size at- 
tamed to in a certain given time differ widely. 

The normal weight which a carp may attain to in 
three years, whether it be a scale carp, mirror carp, or 
leather carp, is an average of from 3 to 3% pounds; 
and that of one which has lived two summers, con- 
sequently is eighteen months old, will weigh 234 to 
3% pounds the year following. 

arp may reach a very advanced age, as specimens 
are to be found in Austria over 140 years old. The 
Mecrease in length only continues up to a certain age, 
but its circumference will increase up to its thirty- 


fifth year. Some common carp in the southern part of 
Vane ~n the lowlands of Hungary, Servia, Croatia, 
ae ia, as also in Moldavia and the Bukowina— 
hich we 


ighed from 30 to 40 pounds and more, measuring 
Nearly 3'. feet in length by 234 feet in circumference. 
Old men, whose credibility and truthfulness could not 

doubted, give detailed accounts of the capture of this 
Species «i fish in former: years, giants, which weighed 
‘tom 50 to 60 pounds, and which they had seen them- 
selves. During the Crimean War in 1853 a French en- 
oacad oimcer, stationed at Widden, on the Danube, in 
urkey killed a carp by a bullet shot, some distance 
low the city; this fish weighed 67 pounds. The struc- 


ae this fish indicated to a certainty that its age 
_ be no more than twenty-four years at the most. It 
- wel ‘known fact that two large carp, weighing from 


pounds, were taken seyera] years ago on one 





of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg’s domains in northern 
Germany. They had been kept in some particularly 
favorable water, productive of plentiful food, and had 
been used as breeding fishes. These two specimens 
might, from their size, be calculated to be comparatively 
very aged fishes; it was proved that they were only 
fifteen years old. If we may credit the chronicles kept 
centuries ago by old families, and especially by the 
monks, who had taken possession of all the best lo- 
calities along the banks of the beautiful blue Danube, 
then still greater giants had been caught, and that in 
the waters of the Danube itself. A chronicle of the 
Monastery of Molk, in Austria, refers to a carp weigh- 
ing 78 pounds, which had been captured on Ascension 
Day in 1520. Another record speaks of a carp which 
had been taken in the third decennium of the present 
century in the Lake of Zug, in Switzerland, and which 
weighed 90 pounds. These giants are certainly only 
wonderful exceptions, and have become celebrated 
through the scarcity of such occurrences, but still these 
facts are encouraging illustrations that it is possible 
for such large specimens to grow up in favorable 
waters. All the countries where these large fishes have 
been found, and which are situated between the Black, 
the North, and the Baltic seas, are pretty nearly such 
as have a late spring and a long, cold winter. Near 
Widden the Danube has been frozen frequently. There 
the carp passes from five to seven months in its winter 
sleep, during which it does not grow. 

If this fish thrives so well in countries which have 
such a very cold winter, where the rivers have not 
enough food for them, how much more would they 
thrive in the waters of this country, with their great 
riches of food? But if we take into account the rivers 
of the mild south and southwest of the United States, 
what remarkable success may be expected for this fish 
in those regions? 

Our waters, both north and south, which are rich 
in vegetable and other food, have already shown their 
generous adaptability for the very rapid increase of this 
ignoble and coarse-grained fish, which bids fair to be 
dominant in this country. “It is here to stay,” and 
much to our sorrow, for it means the entire disappear- 
ance of all other fishes. Time, the old common arbi- 
trator, whose tooth is ever gnawing out the cold, hard 
facts, will soon give emphatic evidence of the verity of 
the above enunciation. ALEX. STARBUCK. 


Some Legal Aspects of the Case of 
Rockefeller vs. LaMora. 


Ir was reported recently that the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York had finally settled 
the case of William Rockefeller against Oliver LaMora 
by refusing to permit the attorneys for the defense to 
carry the matter to the Court of Appeals on questions of 
luw raised by the attorneys for the defense. The report 
was untrue, for the Appellate Division has granted the 
permission necessary to carry this case to the final court. 

The fact of the matter is, the attorneys for the defense 
won in the most recent of the legal skirmishes in the four- 
year-old case, which has aroused so much interest among 
sportsmen and woodsmen on both sides of the game pre- 
serve posted lines. On the result of this case depends the 
future of the Adirondack private preserves, and, to some 
extent, the rights of hunters and fishermen to the game 
and fish which are found in the Adirondack region. 
Briefly, the situation is this: 

William Rockefeller established a “private preserve” in 
townships 16 and 17 in the town of Santa Clara, Franklin 
county, N. Y., which surrounded the village of Brandon. 
Gradually the preserver secured all but twelve or thirteeen 
Icts in this village, these lots being owned by Oliver 
LaMora, “Black Joe’ Peryea and others. The hunting 
ground of the village was posted and the residents found 
themselves cut off from what they considered their deer, 
fish and birds. Fear of the law and of the man of great 
wealth dismayed them, and for a time they took great 
pains not to interefere with the preserve, but gradually 
venturesome spirits sneaked into the forest and caught 
fish or shot deer, They grew bold with success, and, 
finally, after LaMora became boldest of all, he was called 
upon to answer the charge of trespass under the common 
law. He went to Saranac Lake, and on advice of W. J. 
Saunders, his attorney, LaMora paid the nominal damages 
for trespass, committed three times—18 cents and $1.50 
costs. 

“You can’t afford to fight the case,” Saunders said to 
the woodsman, “and if you pay now it'll be the cheapest 
way out of the matter.” 

The money was paid, but before LaMora got out of 


-town he was served with papers charging him with the 


violation of the so-called Private Park law by catching 
trout, the trespasses for which he had paid damages 
amounting to eighteen cents, being cited in this case. It 
was asked by the attorneys for Mr. Rockefeller that $55 
damages and costs be awarded the owner under the park 
law on the charge of committing trespass by catching 
trout out of the Middle Branch of the St. Regis River. 

“This is putting a man in jeopardy twice for the same 
crime—this is punishing a man twice for the same act. 
This is-unconstitutional,” said Attorney Saunders. “We'll 
fight it.” 

This was four years ago, and Saunders has made good 
his word of “fighting the case.” He won the case before 
the justice of peace, and Rockefeller appealed to the 
county court, and a jury turned him down. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court sent the case back for a 
new trial; the jury again found for the defense; the 
Appellate Division sent it back for another trial. The 
county judge directed the jury to find for the plaintiff, 
and the case was taken to the Appellate Division by the 
defense. The Appellate Division justices affirmed the 
jury’s unwilling verdict, and LaMora’s attorney found 
himself face to face with eighteen cents damages and 
$790.31 costs, but by no means at the end of his rope. 

In its opinion on the case as first handed down, the 


‘ Appellate Division ignored the people’s right to the wild 


game, fish and birds, laying stress on the fact that Rocke- 
feller had “spent vast sums of money” in making the pri- 
vate preserve. This is not the least interesting-feature of 
the case, In other opinions which were handed down the 


expense to which Mr. Rockefeller had been put also fig- 
ures, but in the last opinion the right of the public to its ‘ 
own game, fish and birds was at last granted. In all the 
ee the Justices of the Appellate Division all con- 
curred, 

As the Justices of the Appellate Division had all con- 
curred in the last finding of the county court, it was - 
necessary to get the permission of this court to carry the 
matter before the Court of Appeals on questions of law. 
lf this permission had not been given Saunders’ 
would have ended as far as this case was concerned. He 
must argue the matter before the Appellate Division, so 
he prepared his brief. 

I was at Dickinson Center on the day that the canard 
reached that place saying the Appellate Division had re- 
fused to grant permission to carry the case to the Court 
of Appeals. It seemed as though four years of legal cam- 
paign had been lost and the junior member of the law 
firm of Saunders & Saunders (Leslie Saunders) was cor- 
respondingly blue, but not saying anything until word 
was received from Attorney Fiero, of Albany, who argued 
the matter of taking the case to the Court of Appeals 
before the Appellate Division for LaMora. 

Fiero read in a New York paper that LaMora’s case 
had been lost, but to make sure he telephoned over to the 
clerk of the court and found that the New York paper 
was wrong. The Appellate Division did not refuse per- 
mission to take the case to the Court of Appeals, but 
granted it in spite of the arguments which Rockefeller’s 
attorneys were able to make. 

The points on which the case will be taken to the Court 
of Appeais are of vivid personal interest to sportsmen, 
woodsmen and all others who visit the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions. This case is unquestionably the greatest 
case involving game preserves ever tried in America, and 
on its final result hangs the fate of the efforts to establish 
“parks” in Adirondack wild land after the English “farm 
and preserve” system. In the Adirondacks the preserves 
are engaged in lumbering, while in England agriculture, 
etc., is followed. 

The case has reached a point where the old soldier 
LaMora sinks into comparative insignificance. The real 
defendant in the matter is the public. Rockefeller is not 
trying to defend himself from aggressions on his rights, 
but he is suing a man who followed a public highway to 
a stream of water to which the public has as much right 
as to the air they breathe, and caught trout which Rocke- 
feller did not plant, but some of which the State did 
plant, and the rest of which were propagated naturally, 
and under circumstances, and in waters which made them 
unquestionably public property. 

The broad, undeniable principle for which Saunders 
has been fighting is this: Time and again the courts, 
legislatures ard juries have held that wild game, wild fish 
and wild birds belong to the people. If Rockefeller 
finally wins this case he, a private individual, will receive 
from Oliver LaMora exemplary damages because LaMora 
caught public trout out of public waters reached from a 
public highway. The suit is not for trespass under the 
common law; it is for damages under the Private Park 
law, so-called. And it is held by the defense that this 
Private Park law is unconstitutional because it takes 
public property from the people and puts it into the pos- 
session of private individuals without the consent of the 
requircd two-thirds vote of the Legislature and the vote 
of the people. 


It is a principle, long established in law and custom, and 
now admitted by the Appellate Division that wild game, 
wild fish and wild birds belong to the public. The robin, 
which sings in the manles of a private lawn is owned as 
much by the laborer digging the drainage ditch as by the 
man he works for. The trout, flashing in waters of the 
rifts of a natural stream, is owned by any man, woman 
or child who takes it. And the wild deer, whether it is 
upon a preserve thrice posted by a man or association of 
men, or upon the State’s forest lands, is as much the 
properiy of the sportsman who belongs to no club, and 
owns ro prescrve, as it does to the holder of the titles to 
the lands. The courts have held this to be so repeatedly, 
but William Rockefeller’s case against Oliver LaMora is 
a fight to break down this oft-repeated principle. 

The case has got far beyond a mere justice’s court 
suit between a land holder and a poacher. It is now a 
questicn of how much a man of vast wealth and tre- 
mendcus influence can take from the public. An associa- 
tion to which Mr. Rockefeller belongs claims thousands 
of acres of land in DeBar Mountain Park, so-called, 
which only a few years ago was claimed by the State. It 
remains to be seen whether Mr. Rockefeller can get the 
very birds of the air, and the fish of the waters, and the 
mammals of the land into his possession, as he has 
gotten the lands. 

The points made in the brief, backed by numerous 
cases which were cited, are as follows: 

“First, the court erred in holding that a common law 
action for trespass is involved in this case. It cannot be 
said that this action is a common law action for a pen- 
alty on the Private Park Statute. 

“This is an action to recover a penalty for disturbing 
and capturing fish, the property of the people, which the 
people, including the defendant, had a right to capture 
at the time defendant did take them, and they became his 
property upon capture and retention.” The cases of Hill 
vs. Bishop, Tremain vs. Richardson, Rosin vs. Lidger- 
wood Mfg. Co., People vs. Hall, etc., were cited. 

“Plaintiff has no right of action under the Private 
Park Statute. He has no right of action for the value 
of the fish caught by defendant, as he did not own them. 
They were the property of the people of this State. Plain- 
tiff had no greater property right in those fish than had 
the defendant. All rights of property of the plaintiff and 
of the other people of the State, except the defendant, 
in and to the fish caught bv defendant ceased the moment 
defendant caught them.” 

“The exclusive right of fishery depends solely upon the 
right to stand upon the soil, and the only remedy the 
owner of the soil has against another for fishing in 
waters passing over his land is an action for trespass on 
the land.” 

Numerous cases are cited in support of these conten- 
tions. 

Point 2: “The court erred in not granting defendant’s 
motion for a non-stit, since the plaintiff did not have the 
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exclusive right of fishery in the waters as an entirety in 
which defendant fished, as contemplated by the Private 

Park law. The waters in question were not private 
within the meaning of the statute. 

“In order that the plaintiff park any of the waters of 
the Middie Branch of the St. Regis River he must have 
the exclusive right of fishery in all the waters of this 
river. This he did not have.” 

“The Middie Branch of the St. Regis River neither, 
rose nor emptied nor ended on plaintiff's alleged private 
park. It ran across it. Plaintiff did not own this stream 
nor did he own more than a- parcel of land about and 
underneath it.” 

Point 3: “The court erred in not granting defendant’s 

motion for a non-suit since the plaintiff did not own the 
fish in the Middle Branch of the St. Regis River, which 
would be necessary in order to recover the exemplary 
damages sued for. The defendant had as great a prop- 
erty right in such fish as did the plaintiff. They were the 
property of the people of this State before their capture 
by defendant, and the waters containing them could not 
be made into a private park. Plaintiff neither alleged nor 
proved actual damages sustained. Therefore exemplary 
damages cannot be awarded him. 

“The fish disturbed and caught by the defendant in the 
Middle Branch of the St. Regis River during the open 
season of 1902, mentioned in the complaint, were. prior 
te their capture, the property of the people of the State. 

“*The game and fish within the boundaries of the State 
belong to the people in their unorganized capacity, and 
may be taken by any citizen, without fee or license, at 
any time during the open season.’ ” 

Point 4: “The court erred in its interpretation of the 
Private Park law. As interpreted by the county court, it 
_ is unconstitutional and void and no action can be main- 
tained thereon. 

“The Private Park law, as interpreted by the county 
court, is unconstitutional and void in that a person 
catching fish in the close season in waters, the Middlc 
Branch of the St. Regis River, e. g., and on the land of 
plaintiff, in question, may be twice convicted of a crime 
for the same disturbing and catching of fish. He may be 
convicted of a crime under said section 203, and also be 
convicted of a crime under section 69 of the Forest, Fish 
and Game law. He may also be compelled to pay two 
penalties, one under each of the above sections, the one 
to-an individual and the other to the State. This would 
be putting twice in jeopardy for the same offense, in viola- 
tion of section 6, article I. of the State Constitution. The 
statute, as construed by said court; would appropriate 
public property (the people’s fish and game) for private 
purposes in violation of section 20, article III., of the 
State Constitution, the law not showing the consent of 
two-thirds of all the members elected to each branch of 
the Legislature.” 

Point 5: “The court erred in not granting the defend- 
ant’s motion for a non-suit since the proof of user of the 
lands and waters in question as a private park for the 
purposes of propagating and protecting fish, birds and 
game, or either fish, birds or game is wholly inadequate 
within the true intent and meaning of the statute. Plain- 
tiff did not propagate fish. 

“The plaintiff has not propagated fish in the waters or 
game upon the lands. This was necessary in order to 
form a private park. The public declaration published by 
him declaring that plaintiff devoted the lands and waters 
to.the propagating and protection of fish, birds and game 
is false, as to ‘fish,’ and as to ‘birds’ and as to ‘game.’ 
The nature of the St. Regis River is such that the idea 
of propagating and protecting fish therein is entirely out 
of question, as the plaintiff must have control of the 
beds and banks of the whole stream in order to do this. 
Either the whole or none can be private and so parked. 

“The defendant contends that the statute contemplates 
propagation of fish where the parking is for a fish park, 
and that the notices posted and published shall declare 
that such waters will be used as a private park for the 
purpose of propagating fish. The statute does not imply 
that the people’s property may be taken by a private per- 
son, and natural propagation continue for the sole benefit 
of such private person, and that such private person be 
thereby given the benefit of a penalty and the power to 
declare the taking of public fish, the property of all the 
public, without his consent, a crime.” 

Point 6: “The court erred in not granting defendant’s 
motion for a non-suit since flowing waters are public 
property; fish, whether propagated by natural means or 
‘by the State, are public property; it is the duty of the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission of this State to pro- 
pagate and distribute fish and keep up the supply thereof 
in the public waters of this State; whether such waters 
were stocked by the State prior or subsequent to April 
17, 1896, no action upon the Private Park law can be 
maintained for. fishing in them; many streams, including 
the Middle Branch of St. Regis River, and waters on 
plaintiff's lands, had been duly stocked by the State before 
plaintiff's attempted parking, therefore, this action on the 
statute cannot be maintained. 

“It is provided by section 212 of the Forest, Fish and 
Game law—being of the Private Park law as amended 
by chapter 319 of laws of 1896—that no action can be 
maintained on the statute for fishing in waters duly 
stocked by the State. The waters in question in which 
defendant fished had been duly stocked by the State be- 
fore the plaintiff's attempted parking of them.” 

Point 8: “The court erred in not granting defendant’s 
motion for a non-suit, since the plaintiff cannot maintain 
this action in his name. 

“An action for unlawfully capturing fish—the people's 
property—cannot be maintained only in the name of the 
people of the State. The defendant’s right to and prop 
erty in the fish in question, before capture, was co-equa! 
with plaintiff's right to-and~property right in said fish 
Theréfore, neither can nor should be allowed to maintair 
an action against the other for the disturbing or taking 
of said fish.” 

Point 8: “The court erred in holding that the defend- 
ant committed a trespass upon plaintiff's lands and in 
directing a verdict for such trespasses. The defendant 
traveled and fished in the highways and roads thereon 
only, These roads or highways are expressly excepted 
from the plaintiff's alleged private park. 

“The evidence shows that the roads used by defendant 
havé been physically defmed and apparent on plaintiff's 
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land and in constant and uninterrupted use by the public 
for more than thirty years. They were public highways.” 

Point 9: “The court erred in permitting Fred Knapp 
to testify, under objection and exception, that he saw 
defendant on plaintiff's private park. This was inadmis- 
sible under the pleadings. ‘ 

_“The plaintiff was not entitled to this class of evidence 

since he failed to negative in his complaint that the 
waters included in plaintiff's private park had, prior to 
the alleged formation of said park, been stocked with 
fish by the State and at its expense.” 

Point 10: “The court erred in not striking out the 
testimony of Eugene Flanders, on motion of defendant, 
in regard to English deer being let loose on plaintiff’s 
lands. ; 

“This cet s is clearly hearsay and incompetent.” 

Point 11: “Lhe court erred in not striking out the 
testimony of Eugene Flanders, on motion of defendant, 
in regard to the alleged increase of fish and game on 
plaintiff's lands. 

“The testimony of the witness shows that he had no 
knowledge on the subject.” 

Point 12: “The court erred in directing the jury that 
they find a verdict for the plaintiff and against the de- 
fendant ; and further, that it be for $25 for each offense. 
- was for the jury to say how much their verdict v, ould 
e. 

In conclusion the defense stated that the fish in a pri- 
vate park must be private, in the sense that they have 
been reared in private waters as cattle are reared in pas- 
tures. It was claimed that the watchers “hired to protect 
the fish, game and birds from the public” “are employed 
and act to accomplish an illegal purpose, such employ- 
ment being against public policy and in violation of one 
of the three great primary rights out of which all the 
rights of all American citizens sprang, viz., the right of 
property, i. e., the right to acquire property by lawful 
means,” meaning catch fish and kill game. 

“Plaintiff has failed to create an artificial stream, pond 
or lake, or to acquire the same not stocked withthe peo- 
ple’s property, and to stock them with trout propagated 
by artificial means, and to build a hatchery for the arti- 
ficial propagation of fish, and to stock said water with 
them. He has published a notice in a newspaper for four 
weeks, and posted cloth notices around his land at a slight 
expense, all of which is necessary but wholly insufficient 
for the creation of a private park.” 

On the points of law raised in this brief, the Appellate 
Division consented that the defense in the case of Rocke- 
feller vs. LaMora take the matter to the Court of Ap- 
peals. This consent having been granted, the next step 
is the one before the highest court in the State, by which 
it will be decided whether or no Rockefeller has the right 
to exact a penalty from people who catch trout from 
streams on his lands. If Mr. Rockefeller wins, the cause 
of private parks will receive an aid, without which they 
cannot exist. And at the same time the people will be 
deprived of their rights in the fish, game and birds on 
more than 700,000 acres of Adirondack forest lands. The 
LaMora case is not an action for mere trespass; it is one 
to secure a penalty for trout caught, and those trout are 
public property, according to laws and opinions reaching 
back to the days of old England. 

RayMonp S. SpEars. 


The Taming of Fish. 


Tuat fish may be tamed like animals or birds has 
recently been shown by a Swiss physician who con- 
tributes to a recent number of the Appenzeller Zeitung 
an interesting and curious narrative reprinted in the 
Illustrirte Zeitung (Leipsic). He says: 

“I have never yet heard nor read that any one has 
tried to tame fish in water; and I was therefore desiring 
not a little to test the eventual possibility of doing so, 
when a very favorable opportunity was offered me. I 
was taking baths for my health in a private bathing 
house on the Lake of Lungano. At the north and 
south sides of the building there live in a heap of stones 
a family of loaches (Cavedini), consisting of about six 
different spawnings—altogether perhaps 100 or 150 
fishes. The loaches (the largest of which might be 
about as long as a full-grown brook-trout) used often 
to swim over into the bath house, but would flee when 
I entered the water. I then sat down (at the time when 
the warmth of the water permitted doing so) a whole 
hour, up to my neck in the water, supporting my hands 
mm my knees and holding in each a piece of bread as 
big as my fist, so that it was thoroughly soaked in the 
water. A like procedure I repeated in the evening and 
so on the following days, each forenoon and each 
evening. 

“At first the loachers would have absolutely nothing 
do with the toothsome morsel placed at their disposal. 
but anxiously avoided the living statue in the water, 
which probably was not quite as immovable as the 
marble ones in the museums. Soon, however, several 
members of the youngest spawning ventured, with the 
most extreme caution, to take a nibble at the bread, 
quickly starting back if my hands moved even a milli- 
meter. Gradually came representatives also of the 
second youngest generation, and so by degrees from 
day to day ever older and larger specimens, till finally 
all alike became tame and whirred and circled round 
me as soon as I stepped into the water. With true 
curiosity the whole company would make a dash at 
the bread that I brought with me. I could move my 
body and hands as I pleased, could lift both hands 
with bread and fishes like a shot out of water, and 





plunge them in again; all this did not disturb them 
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to death some of the fishes. Four different instan- 
caneous views then succeeded admirably. I am glad to 
have proved by my experiments that even fish in water 
~-e tamable.”"—Translation made for The Literar 
Digest. F 


Lost a Bt by Half a Fish. 


Two Frienps of mine had gone to a small Wisconsin 
lake for a few days’ outing, and the first day out they 
made an unusually successful catch. They quit at 7 
o'clock, and at that time Edwards had landed twenty-foy; 
nice ones, On the way back to the camp he twitted 
Adams, his companion, on his failure to equal that record 

“*Tell you what I'll do,’ Adams finally responded 
desperately. ‘I'll bet you a bottle of wine that you and 
the guide together don’t catch as many as that by the 
same hour to-morrow.’ ’ 

“*Pshaw, that’s easy; the bet’s on,’ and so it 
agreed. 

“The next morning they were out early, Adam taking 
one boat and Edwards and the guide going in the other. 
They remained close together, and careful tally was kept 
on the finny prizes as they were brought to the surface. 
Finally only half an hour remained, and Edwards had 
twenty-three fish—one short of the required number. 

“Guess I'll drink on you, old man,’ Adams called out 
tauntingly, when only five minutes of the time was left 
and Edwards had failed to get even a nibble. 

““T guess you won't; I’ve got a bite now,’ was the ex- 
cited rejoinder, and Edwards began reeling in his line, . 

“Dum it; he got away,’ he ejaculated a moment later 
when the line suddenly slacked. 

“*Well, it’s me that has the bite,’ exclaimed Adams, 
and he began pulling on his line. But the fish was off in 
an instant. 

“*Hold on; here he is again!’ 
wards who was doing the talking. 

“And so the seesaw continued until only a minute of 
the time remained, when finally they reeled in their lines 
and found that each had secured the same fish. <A bass 
had swallowed Adams’ hook, and in trying to get away 
had run afoul of Edwards’ line and was firmly caught in 
the gills. 

“Each claimed the bass, Adams asserting it was his 
property because it had swallowed his hook, and Ed- 
wards being equally firm in the belief that his gill hold 
was the one which should count. It finally became neces- 
sary to leave the question to arbitration, and the referee 
ruled that the prize should be divided. 

“This was how it happened that Edwards lost the 
wager by half a fish.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Old Man Barsford’s Reel. 


I RARELY go down the street but some one buttonholes 
me to hastily recite some fishing or hunting experience. 
I ran into oid man Bassford the other day near his office 
and nothing would do but I must step in and hear of a 
curious experience. 

“Over a year ago,” said. he, “I in some way jammed 
and sprung askew the handle of one of my reels. I laid 
it aside thinking to have it fixed some day. Last night 
1 woke up dreaming about that reel and found that I 
could not get the thought out of my head. I could see 
the crooked and skewed handle and it annoyed me and 
made me so restless that it looked as if I would kick and 
thrash around until daylight. 

“The reel was in a tin box in my dressing room, where 
I keep my truck, and the notion seizing me I jumped out 
of bed, went into the dressing room and lighted the gas. 
| found screwdriver, hammer: and file, improvised an 
anvil out of an ax head, took the reel from the box and 
began operations. It was 1 o’clock in the morning. Well, 
T of course made noise, and I guess awoke everybody in 
the house. 

“T know I kept up a fusilade of replies to the queries 
hurled at me through the closed bedroom door. One of 
my boys wanted to go for the doctor. I told him to go, 
but he went back to bed. Another one wanted to know 
if I was not going crazy, and so it went. But I kept on 
filing and hammering. I found a washer and in time by 
pounding and filing I got that into shape and fitted it m 
place. And when the job was done and the handle on 
and the reel looking ship-shape and proper, once more | 
looked at the hands of the clock pointing to 3, drew a 
long breath, put out the light and crawled back into bed. 
There were no more crooked reel handles to annoy me 
and I slept through uninterruptedly until 7 o’clock 

“At the breakfast table I told the grown-up boys and 
girls that a loss of a little sleep cut no figure with them, 
that when they were young they had kept me awake 
many a night at 2, 3 and 4 in the morning and turn about 


was 


This time it was Ed- 


.being fair play I thought if I could get four hours sleep 
at the expense of an hour or so of wakefulnes I was 
entitled to it. One thing is certain, if I had not straight- 


ened out that, crooked reel-handle I would have enjoyed a 

condition of insomnia for the rest of the night. The 

mending of that reel handle certainly did the business. 
CHARLES CRISTADORO. 





Here is Something New. 


New York, Oct. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
friend told me this one as an actual happening: He was 
trolling this summer for big-mouth bass in a northern 
lake. He had a strike and played it for a bass, for ™ 
went up in the air. Then it sounded, and he found then 
his hook was caught.on something. The boat w hacked 
to the spot and the obstacle slowly lifted to th surface 
It proved to be a waterlogged branch, and his hook w3 
fast in it, and entirely separate and apart trom ‘he fish 


They would come into my hands, glide through mys* But with the branch, and hanging on to it by teeth 


size and the little ones. = 

“When one day I had myself photographed with my. 
protégés, it was found that the color of the fishes 
differed too little from that of the water for a sharp 
picture to be given. We therefore brought two large 
white sheets to spread on the bottom of the lake. Our 
fear that the fishes might ‘be frightened away by the 
operation proved groundiess. They romped’so around 
the white sheets that we had much trothle to: lay them 
down and weight them~>with stones, without pressing 


fidgers, and let me stroke them on the head, the back"® 


and, the sides. the big ones as well as those of medium ~ 


came the bass, so deeply engrossed, that the net was PU 
under him, and the branch lifted from the weter and 
shaken before he let go his hold and dropped back ito 
the net. 

My informant has heretofore borne an enviable reputa- 
tion for veracity, and I know that the only bait he uses "8 
‘what he puts on his hook. Moreover, I heard him = 
the story twice, and the second time he neither double 
the size of the fish nor stated that it swore at him as ® 
came up with the branch. And yet it would seem that 





it must have been powerful mad to try to get even wit 
the hook by gnawing wood in that way. 
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A Little Cruise in a Little Boat. 


BY N. N. WEST, 


Next to sailing a boat in summer the writer’s greatest 
pleasure is not to own one in winter. Along in the latter 
part of February, when winter seems to be too long, there 
comes to right-minded people a longing to be onée more 
holding the tiller and hauling the sheet, and while at this 
time of year in our latitude this is not possible to those 
who follow the sea in small yachts, the longing is much 
gratified by taking trips along the shore and frequenting 
the boat builders’ shops. And if, perchance, one is look- 
ing for a boat to buy there is an added charm to the trips. 
Hence the writer’s liking to be without a boat at this 
time of year. Under these conditions he starts as far 
eastward as practical and gradually works west, so that 
before the season opens every boat on the market near 
the home port has been seen. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that his friends have 
grounds to think he is never satisfied with what he has 
acquired and is of a changeable disposition. Once, while 
at a married friend’s house, the host remarked it would 
not be advisable for the writer to marry. “For,” said he, 
“when you buy a boat you look her all over and even 
then you afterward find out she is not just the shape you 
want, so think what a poor chance you would have in get- 
ting a girl to suit. You'll be wanting to sell this boat 
soon and get one of the modern overhanging sterns. 
You'd be just as changeable about a girl. You'll be get- 
ting a new boat soon, saying her stern don’t quite suit 
me.” His wife, who was reading, looked up and said: 
“What. the girl’s?” And the host brought out the Scotch. 

There seemed to be a scarcity of desirable second-hand 
boats during the winter and spring of 1901, and when 
May came the writer had found nothing he liked. On 
his last trip, which landed him at the jumping off place 
between Brooklyn and Coney Island, he found a boat 
builder who had a big two-story sort of a houseboat for 
a shop. Poking around upstairs he found the prettiest 
little craft he had ever seen. She was a canoe yaw, built 
of mahogany and polished like a piano. Her sails were 
brand new and white as a bride’s lingerie. It was a case 
of love at first sight. She was a little small for cruising 
on the Sound, but many a man has fallen in love with a 
girl for her beauty rather than for her qualities as a help 
mate; and while the writer realizes that the happiness of 
such marriages seldom. lasts, and though he found she 
had a record and was mighty fast, she was so pretty that 
he felt he could not do without her. She had been twice 
divorced, or had had two owners, but the writer is in- 
clined to think it had been the man’s fault, for she has 
proved herself to be to him most faithful, and after three 
seasons he is more than ever in love with her. During 
one of the autumn gales in 1902 she was the only boat in 
the harbor that did not go ashore, and she rode out the 
great storm in September, 1903, when so many boats were 
wrecked that could have carried her on davits. We have 
sailed together in December and few things have ever 
impressed the writer so much as coming into the harbor 
those winter evenings with the nearby shores dark and 
purple and the red afterglow in the west. 

She is called Wanderer, a name that suits her, for what 
we like best is to slip off by ourselves and roam alone, to 
glide quietly into harbor at dusk and drift out silently 
with the light early air, to disappear in the morning 
mists. 

She was built by Turk, on the Thames, England, is all 
mahogany, except timbers of oak, copper fastened, bronze 
fittings—ineluding little shackles, some of them not an 
inch long, that are a delight. The cockpit floor is grat- 
ings of mahogany and pine, and there is a lancewood 
strip set in the cockpit rail. She has the reputation in 
the home port of having come across the ocean under her 
own sail, a delusion the writer is sorry to here dispel 

A more specific description of her would give. her 
length as 18ft., plumb-stemmed, breadth 4ft. 6in., and 
draft, with board up, about 1rft. She carries a 150-pound 
centerboard and 300 pounds cast lead inside ballast. She 
is rigged cat-yawl and the gaffs hoist parallel to the 
masts. She is all decked over except for a cockpit 4ft. 
6in. on deck, extending under decks to bulkheads 6ft. gin. 





apart, which gives plenty of length to sleep on the floor. 


There are large lockers forward on each side of the 
centerboard trunk, extending to the stem, reached by 
hatches through the deck and small doors in the cockpit 


bulkhead. There is another locker aft with water-tight” 


hatch. There is a tent that goes over the main boom, 
making a snug little cabin with 4ft. head room. There 
are flexible oak battens about r4in. long, spaced 12in. 
apart, sewed across the tent at right angles to the boom. 
When the tent is set’up these form a crown at the center 
and give much more room than an ordinary “A” tent of 
the same size. 

Her cruising outfit consists of one light folding anchor, 
Cne 25-pound anchor, cables for each, pair of folding 
spoon oars with row-locks, riding light and cabin lamp, 
one quart can of kerosene, one pint can of alcohol, coffee 
pot. frying pan, small tin pail, large pail, knives, forks 
anc spoons, two cups, wooden plates, one gallon and one 
halt gallon water bottles, wicker covered; two small cans 
With screw tops for coffee and sugar, dish towels and 
mop, compass, fog horn, charts, cushions (one of cork 
tor a life preserver), ice-box and alcohol lamp. There 
1s a mahogany box in which are stowed all the cooking 
utengils and the supplies not needed to be kept on ice. 
ihe lid of the box when opened serves as a table. All 
these things are kept in charge of the boat builder at the 
home port. who looks after Wanderer, and by notifying 
him a short time in advance he has them all on board, so 
that the writer has only to get the provisions and wear- 
ing apparel, =. a 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


It might seem that there was not room enough in so 
smail a beat for such a large outfit in addition to a suit- 
case of personal effects, but the two forward compart- 
ments have great stowage capacity. In the port one are 
kept the anchors, cables, spare rope and stuff that would 
not be injured by hard knocks. The starboard locker con- 
tains the cushions, tent when stowed, suit-case and water 
bottles. The provision box is on the forward end of the 
cockpit on the port side, and to keep the trim while sail- 
ing the ice-box is at the after end on the starboard side. 
The large pail is stowed in the aft compartment and holds 
the riding light, oil and alcohol cans and keeps them from 
sloppirg over the boat. 

The writer has tried all kinds of oil stoves, including 
the ordinary type and the blue-flame varieties, and vari- 
ous patent fuels besides, but for a small boat prefers an 
alcohol lamp. It gives an exceedingly hot flame and does 
not blacken everything put over it to heat. This keeps 
the cooking utensils free from soot and does away with 
the dirtiest and most objectionable part of the dishwash- 
ing. It combines the good qualities of simplicity and 
heating power of the ordinary and blue-flame kerosene 
stoves, and has none of their objections, and by using 
wood alcohol the cost of the fuel is very small. There is 
a French lamp on the market which is excellent, but what 
the writer has found most satisfactory is to get two of 
the little lamps, or stoves, that may be bought at any 
drug store or hardware store and fasten the lamps about 
Sin. apart on a piece of wood 12in. long, 5in. wide and 
34-in. thick. This gives a good two-burner stove with 
greater stability than the separate ones would have, but, 
of course, does not stow quite so compactly. When only 
a couple of things are to be cooked each meal one lamp 
is sufficient, and, of course, the number may be increased 
if desired. 

It is the regret of the writer that during the season of 
1903 business prevented him from being far from the 
office, and consequently the following cruise was limited 
to nearby waters so well known as to make the trip per- 
haps teo commonplace to be interesting, and it is written 
more to show the pleasure that may be had from just 
being afloat and the possibilities of cruising comfortably 
in the smallest kind of a sailing craft rather than for un- 
usual events that happen on unknown waters; and if this 
should be the means of even one person’s finding half the 
pleasure the writer has experienced it has not been writ- 
ten in vain. 

On Saturday, Sept. 12, 1903, with the season fast draw- 
ing to a close, the writer swore that even if business 
should go on the rocks and be wrecked he would have a 
cruise even if he had to take along a wireless telegraphic 
outfit to keep in touch with the office; and with this 
praiseworthy oath and a suit-case containing a change of 
clothes, bathing suit, toilet articles and a supply of 
tobacco and cigars he boarded the 10 A. M. train at the 
Grand Central Station, New York, for Mamaroneck, 
where Wanderer was lying. 

On reaching there he took a carriage and started after 
supplies. As the comfort of cruising depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the success of the galley, a list of the 
provisions is given, which is typical of those he provides 
for a three days’ trip: Six eggs, small package Quaker 
oats, two small loaves of bread, one-half pound butter, 
four chops, small piece of bacon, six potatoes, one can 
soup, one jar preserved peaches, two one pint jars of 
milk, one pound plain cake, three muskmelons, twenty 
pounds ice, one pound ground coffee, small quantities of 
sugar, pepper and salt. This provides for three break- 
fasts of fruit, oatmeal, eggs and coffee; two dinners of 
soup, chops with bacon, potatoes and cake. Fish is 
counted on being caught for one dinner, or if this fails, 
as with the monks in the song, one meal is had at one 
of the many club houses along the Sound. For lunch, if 
eaten when laid to or under way, no attempt is made at 
cooking and consists of bread and milk, preserved peaches 
and cake; or if at anchor some of the soup left over from 
the previous dinner is reheated. It should never be left 
in the tin after the can is opened but should be kept in 
china or glass, and for this purpose the writer takes along 
a small preserve jar. In addition to the above supplies 
there is taken a pint of whisky and a small jar of extraci 
of beef. The whisky with water adds a cheer and com- 
pleteness to the dinner and reduces the danger of sick- 
ness from drinking the different waters obtained with 
each new supply. And on cool days a whisky toddy 
before lunch is most comfortable. On one cruise the 
writer was taken seriously ill and has never ceased to be 
thankful for having some of the beef extract, and now 
never attempts a cruise without it. His sickness was 
caused by taking a friend along to whom whisky was so 
abhorrent that it was left behind, and the continual 
change of drinking water caused most serious results. 
Supplies, such as kerosene, alcohol, etc., are generally 
kept with the cruising outfit in charge of the boat builder. 

For those cruising in small craft it will generally be 
found most satisfactory to-take at least one meal a day 
on shore, but the writer likes to provide enough so as to 
feel when he gets aboard that he is independent of the 
land for some days to come, and enjoys cooking his own 
meals, which is a labor to so many, and it is surprising 
to see how easy it becomes with a little practice 

The boat builder’s dock was reached at 12 o’clock and 
Wanderer was lying alongside with the cruising outfit 
aboard. The sun shone brightly on her varnished decks 
and sides, and she gave a glad nod of welcome as her 
master appeared, and as he stood looking down on her 
she never seemed prettier or more inviting. He was 
proud and pleased with her and was glad that there were 
others to admire her. There was a small party of men 
and girls who had been taking advantage of the high tide 
to swim off:the dock, and were lounging round before 
going home te lunch. 
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There was with the party a little boy about five years 
old, dressed in a kilt and socks. He was a bright little 
chap, and the girl found him good company. 

“Raise your kilt,” she said to him, “and let me see your 
cunning little limbs.” 

The child obediently did so, and then, still holding up 
his kilt and looking full at her said: “Now let’s see 
yours. 

This was too good to go unheard and has since found 
its way in various forms into the newspapers, but it so 
amused the writer that he cannot help mentioning it here. 

The reader will not be surprised under the circum- 
stances that it took more than the usual time to get the 
provisions stowed, and it was 1:30 before Wanderer was 
under way. 

Hempstead Harbor was chosen for the first port. The 
wind was blowing S.S.W. and the course is S.S.E., mag- 
netic, as are all the courses given. Made two tacks till 
off Larchmont and then headed for Hempstead, close 
hauled on the starboard tack. Had a light lunch while 
beating down to Larchmont. When perhaps a mile off 
the New York shore sighted the yawl Pawtuxent coming 
out from Echo Bay, also bound for Hempstead. Paw- 
tuxent is a semi-centerboard boat about 2oft. on the water 
ind has considerable speed for a cruising boat. But 
Wanderer, feeling the excitement of race, laid down to 
her werk nobly and rounded up to anchor off the Sea Cliff 
Y. C. just ahead of the larger and much more powerful 
yawl. The owner of Pawtuxent is a friend of the writer’s 
and an invitation was received to dine at the club house, 
but did not want to give up the pleasure of having the 
first dinner out on board. Afterward went on board the 
larger boat and had a game of cards in her roomy cabin. 

It was a beautiful evening, the wind had gone down, 
and it was warm for that time of year. After the cards 
the party came up on deck and sat for some time enjoy- 
ing the night, loath to turn in or leave it, realizing that 
there world not be many more such evenings this season. 
Ncr could there have been a finer place to enjoy it, as 
Hempstead Harbor, with its hills coming down close to 
the shore, is one of the attractive places along the Sound. 

Wanderer has no tender, as she may be rowed herself, 
but when the tent is set it is not possible, and to avoid 
taking it down her captain came over and went back in 
Pawtuxent’s dinghy. 

Sunday morning was misty with a very light breeze 
from the S., and was mild and pleasant. Had a swim, 
then breakfast, and about 10 o’clock, after washing the 
few dishes and putting things to rights, sailed slowly out 
of the harbor in company with Pawtuxent bound for 
Manhasset Harbor. In the light breeze and smooth sea 
Wanderer was more than a match for Pawtuxent. 

The tide was running flood, so that when out of the 
harbor the two boats made fair progress in spite of the 
little wind. The course laid was N.W. by N. till off 
Prospect Point, giving the yawl’s best point of sailing 
with the wind on the quarter. There was a bit of a chop 
caused by the tide running round the point, and Paw- 
tuxent took the lead. The yachts were then close hauled 
on the port tack and off Hart Island went about to star- 
board. The wind freshened somewhat along about 12 
o'clock, so that good speed was made coming into the 
harbor. Could not quite clear Plum Point, so had to take 
a short hitch and then had a beam wind till anchors were 
dropped off the Manhasset Bay Y. C. house. We had 
thought we might go ashore there for lunch, but the 
place presented so neat and attractive an appearance with 
well dressed men and women on the piazza that we de- 
cided we were too tough a locking crowd to land there. 

The writer had been praising his aluminum frying pan 
and alcohol lamp the evening before, and the benefits of a 
whisky toddy, and as this was a good chance to show 
them to an appreciative crowd he went aboard the larger 
boat and made toddy and cooked chops and bacon for all 
hands. It was voted that the cooking outfit was only 
excelled by the chops and that the chops were only ex- 
celled by the toddy. 

After lunch lounged around and smoked, washed dishes 
and got under way. The wind had freshened ‘consider- 
ably and was blowing a whole sail breeze. 

Parted company with Pawtuxent, which was bound for 
New Rochelle, while Wanderer was headed west for East 
Chester Bay. With the wind abeam there was a little too 
much for full sail, but instead of going to the trouble 
of reefing the mizzen was eased broad off to starboard, 
just so it would not flap, practically making only the 
mainsail effective. While this is, of course, a_most un- 
seamanlike dodge, it is such a handy way to shorten sail 
that the writer often does it under the given conditions. 

Anchored near the highway bridge across the upper 
end of the harbor about 4:30. The reaction from office 
werk and the day.on the water in sun and wind had a 
lazy cffect, so put up the tent, got out the cushions and 
took life easy reading and -smoking. While the harbor 
itself is not specially attractive it commands a fine view 
across the Sound and the writer never tires of watching 
the passing boats in the distance. 

A returniag fisherman supplied a fish for dinner, and in 
addition had soup, potatoes, cake and whisky and water. 
Turned in early after washing dishes and making snug 
for the night 

Next morning, after a swim and a breakfast_of musk- 
melon, oatmeal, eggs and coffee, went ashore and fe- 
newed the ice and water supply. Called up the office on 
the telephone at a road house and found everything satis- 
factory, so went aboard and set sail about 10, having first 
bought some clams for bait from a man who keeps boats 
to let near the bridge. ‘ 

Sailed up to Larchmont, eating a light lunch while 
under way, and anchored on the Hen and Chickens reef 
to fish. Caught a few rockfish and a good black one, 
These were cleaned and put on ice, . 
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. Made Rye Neck late in the afternoon and anchored 
just off the American Y. C. The club has a very attrac- 
tive house on the end of the point, but is handicapped 
by a shallow harbor. During the evening there was a 
constant hum of automobiles and their lights flashing 
through the trees made a picturesque scene. 

After dinner read the “Cruise of the Cachalot,” a 
mighty good story. The writer always likes to have a 
few sea tales aboard when cruising, as they never appeal 
to one so much as when read on one’s own boat. 

Tuesday morning, after the usual swim and breakfast, 
took a short sail out of the harbor and then landed on 
Hen Island. Made a fire, and when there was a good 
bed of coals wrapped the fish caught the day before in 
damp newspapers, having previously seasqned them, and 
then covered them with the hot ashes. he writer has 
yet to find a person who, having eaten a fish properly 
cooked this way, does not consider that eating is, after 
all, orie of the chief pleasures of life. 

After lunch and its supplement, tobacco, went up to 
Mamaroneck and telephoned the office. Regretted to find 
it was necessary to be there the next day, so left Wan- 
derer at her moorings and went back to the city. This 
was a most fortunate thing for the writer, as on the next 


day, Wednesday, Sept. 16, occurred the great storm, and. 


had he been caught out in it this cruise would probably 
never have been written. 

The storm continued very heavy on Thursday, clearing 
Friday, and that afternoon the writer went back to 
Mamaroneck to see if there was any Wanderer left. The 
harbor gave evidence of the violence of the storm, and a 
number of boats had been damaged or gone ashore, but 
Wanderer was at her mooring as bright as ever. 

After getting a new supply of provisions it was too late 
to make another harbor, so stayed there for the night. 

Saturday morning was a most perfect day, warm and 
bright, but with only a light breeze. What there was of 
it was from the E., and as Greenwich was the destination, 
it was a beat at the start. It kept shifting to the S., how- 
ever, so that by afternoon the desired course N. E. could 
be laid. 

There was one of the Larchmont Y. C.’s races that 
afternoon, the turning stake boat being anchored in the 
middle of the Sound off Manursing Island. She was a 
big, high-sided, open boat, sharp at both ends and looked 
as if she could ride out any storm. She presented a queer 
and lonely look cut there so far from land with appar- 
ently no one on board, but on coming closer noticed there 
was a man on board who was taking things easy lying 
down. 

Was off Port Chester about 4 o’clock and had the good 
fortune to see the finish of one of the most interesting 
steam yacht races held on the Sound this season. Re- 
gretted being a little too far off to get a good picture of 
the Norman, as she crossed the line a winner amid the 
tooting of the whistles of the yachts gathered round the 
finish. 

Anchored in Greenwich Harbor about 6 o’clock. Went 
ashore that evening to see a friend who is most highly 
esteemed as being the introducer to the writer of the 
whisky toddy. 

Sunday was another bright day with half a gale from 
E.N.E. and heavy sea. It was too rough outside for a 
small boat so kept inside the protection of Greenwich 
Point. The yawl Peggy passed at some distance headed 
for Oyster Bay and could be seen taking green water up 
to her main mast. 

Sailed past the wreck of the little steamboat Spring, 
which had gone on the rocks a short distance from E. C. 
Benedict’s house during the previous Wednesday storm. 
The harbor men were doing a fine business rowing people 
out to see her, as a wreck is an unusual thing at the 
western end of the Sound. 

Went up to Riverside and anchored in the lee of a rocky 
point for lunch. The introducer of the whisky toddy and 
his wife came along in their Chesapeake Bay canoe and 
we had lunch together. There was an autumn chill in the 
air and it felt good to get out of the wind, and the warm 
sun made things very comfortable. 

The wind began to moderate so decided to try for 
Mamaroneck, taking leave of the Chesapeake Bay canoe. 
Kept near shore, passing inside of the Captain Islands, 
and was well protected from the sea till off Manursing 
Island. From there to Rye Point was exposed water, 
but the wind kept going down though the seas were still 
running pretty high. Wanderer climbed over them in 
great shape and this was one of the most enjoyable parts 
of the trip) On coming into the harbor it was almost 
calm, a marked conirast to the heavy wind earlier in the 
day and symbolic of the long rest and peace to come after 
the day’s work. Wanderer crept up to her moorings in 


the evening dusk and the cruise was ended. 


and avoid accidents. 


Bound in cloth, with 123 pages and 20 illustrations. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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_FIFTY-TWO-FOOTERS AND 20 Raters.—A rather warm 
discussion has been going on in the London Yachtsman 
concerning the respective merits of the present day 52ft. 
raters and the 20-raters of ten years back. The contro- 
versy was started by a well-meant and perfectly correct 
remark made in the report of the Royal Dorset Y. C. 
regatta at Weymouth to the effect that in the develop- 
ment of the 52ft. class yacht racing had fallen on better 
times. Exception was taken to this statement by Mr. G. 
H. Ward Humphreys, the owner of the old Herreshoff 
20-rater Niagara, now called Japonica, who most in- 
geniously pointed out that his boat had sailed the same 
course as the 52-footers—a distance of 26 miles—and only 
taken 5min. longer than the winning 52-footer. Mr. 
Ward Humphreys, therefore, said on the strength of this 
one race that there had been no improvement in speed. 
He proceeded to lay down that the 52-footers are much 
more expensive than the 20-raters, much larger, and that 
they are so tender as not to be able to stand up to their 
canvas unless provided with hollow spars. To sum up, 
he comes to the conclusion that the present rule has not 
produced a superior type of boat to that of a decade back, 
but an inferior one in almost every respect. Mr. Ward 
Humphreys, although a clever adapter of arguments, is 
not a practical yachtsman, and his statements have all 
been well met and refuted by a corrspondent who sees 
clearly the fallazcious ground on which they have been 
built. No practical yachtsman would dream of comparing 
the relative speeds of two yachts on the strength of one 
performance in which the boats were in different classes, 
starting at different times. Then, again, the day was one 
peculiarly suited to Niagara—a fresh wind and smooth 
water over most of the course—just the sort of thing to 
suit a plate and bulb boat. In moderate or light winds, 
which is the general rule in racing, the new boats would 
simply lose the old one. As regards expense, that is an- 
other absolute fallacy. It is true, that the modern boat 
costs £2,500, as compared with £2,000, but she is half as 
large again. The Thames tonnage of the 52-footers is 
about 45, that of Niagara only 30, so that the modern boat 
for her size is considerably cheaper. 

The difference in accommodation is still more strongly 
marked. Niagara has about 4ft. 6in. head room while 
the modern boats have all close on 6ft., and Sonya has a 
trifle more. Niagara may suit Mr. Ward Humphreys, but 
she would not suit many people for cruising purposes, and 
she is a bad type of boat for present requirements. The 
present Y. R. A. rule has certainly brought out a far bet- 


ter boat and one which, if substantially built, will sell for . 


a cruiser when her racing days are over. In the days 
when Niagara, Audrey and Inyoni were racing together 
it was impossible to live on board of such shallow-bodied 
craft. All four of the modern 52-footers are habitable; 
in fact, as I stated in a previous letter, the owners of 
three of them lived on board all the summer. What the 
present rule has done is to produce a larger boat, but, so 
far, no complaints have been received on that score, prob- 
ably because there is so much more value for the money 
in them. 


Has the present rating rule been made the most of? 
There appears to have been too much similarity between 
most of the yachts which have been built under the ex- 
isting rule. There is a widespread belief that the rule 
encourages body at the expense of draft, and that the 
boats suffer from want of stability; yet, Magdalen, the 
first and probably the best boat built under it, was beau- 
tifully stiff. and so is Sonya. There seems no doubt that 
great improvement can be effected by more judicious use 
of the different factors. Sonya is the nearest approach to 
the type of boat the rule was intended to produce, and it 
is notorious that now and again she developed surprising 
speed and outsailed the other three on all points. If she 
could do that the speed must be there—she certainly had 
plenty of stability—and it would appear as though her 
failure was chiefly due to want of trim. Britomart was 
a bit of a freak and the rule condemned her. It has still 
two years to run and it is to be hoped that designers will 
do their best to get the utmost they can out of it, for it 
is quite on the cards that it may be renewed. 

E. H. Ke ty. 





North Star Arrives.—North Star, the steam yacht 
owned by Rear Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, New 
York Y. C., arrived at Newport from England on Satur- 
day, Oct. 14. Mr. Vanderbilt crossed in the vessel and 
his guests were Secretary George A. Cormack, New York 
Y. C., and Messrs. Keck and Crane. Bad weather was 
encountered on the voyage. 


GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types, and Management. A Complete and Practical Manual. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, M. E. 


ose compact and comprehensive handbook contains all the information essential to users of the marine gasolene 
engines, and will be welcomed by the thousands of men now owning and running power boats. Laymen and 
experts will alike find the book invaluable. It treats of the various types of marine gasolene engines, points out the 
good in each, and tells how to run them. A knowledge of the contents of this book will help to overcome difficulties 
The most complete book of its kind ever published. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 
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Betty. 


A Shallow Draft cru'stng Schooner, 

Nowapays there is a very considerable demand {or 
both power and sail yachts, suitable for use in southern 
waters. The enthusiastic American yachtsman, who 
wishes to spend the better part of the year on the water 
now sends his yacht South after the season in the North 
is over and uses her there during the winter. 

British yachtsmen have long been able to keep their 
vessels afloat all the year and use them almost without 
interruption by sending them to the Mediterranean, 
Americans have been slower in taking advantage of the 
possibilities of southern cruising which their own coast 
affords, but of late there has been a marked change in 
this regard, and every year we find more men spending 
their winters in Florida and West Indian waters. 

Many of the yachts, however, that are perfectly 
adapted for use in the North are wholly impractical for 
southern cruising, owing to their great draft. The deep- 
draft British vessel is just as suitable for use in the 
Mediterranean as she is in home waters. Not so with 
the American yacht, except in rare instances, and for 
this reason it is necessary to have a boat designed and 
built for the particular requirements met with in the 
South. A number of gentlemen have had yachts and 
houseboats built for use in the South and keep them 
there the year around. Each fall they are put in com- 
mission and prepared for the coming of the owner. 

The season in the South has not up to this time been | 
a long one, mainly because the stay of the fashionable 
people was limited, but this condition is gradually un- 
dergoing a change, as a more substantial class of 
sportsmen are finding their way there, and these men 
are looking for recreation and sport and not social 
conventionalities. Each year will find the sportsman 
making longer stays, and it will extend over a period 
of months rather than weeks. 

The shallow-draft, flush-deck, cruising schooner 
Betty, the plans of which boat we publish this week, 
was designed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane for 
Mr. C. L. F. Robinson, New York Y. C. Betty was de- 
signed for use in Florida waters, and the designers have 
rounded up what would seem very unwieldly dimensions 
in the way of breadth and draft into a very able and 
well turned little ship. 

The ends are not long, but are well balanced, and the 
clipper stem is a pleasant relief from the spoon bows 
now found on all modern racing and cruising yachts 
of this size. 

The pole masts suggest a snug, easily handled rig, 
and the row of port holes on either side are placed well 
up from the waterline, which insures better ventilation 
in the cabins below. The deck being flush, gives ample 
room for handling the vessel when under way, and 
affords a deal of room for deck chairs, etc., when at 
anchor. The cockpit is very roomy and unusually deep. 

Betty being for use in the torrid climate, the question 
of ventilation below was of prime importance, and the 
designers have been most successful in this regard. 
There is 6ft. 6in. headroom under beams fore and ait. 

A deck house 5ft. wide and 11ft. long extends from 
the forward end of the cockpit to a point about over 
the center of the saloon. This house does not weaken 
the vessel’s construction any, as the deck beams are 
not cut, except in the toilet and steerage. In the sides 
and ends are oblong windows which can be opened, and 
they ventilate the toilet and saloon perfectly. 

The companionway is on the starboard side, and it 
leads to a steerage 4ft. zin. by 4ft. gin. The steerage 
will be used as a chart room and a storage place for 
guns, rods, etc. The toilet room, which is on the port 
side, is reached from the steerage. This room is 3it. 
gin. by 4ft. gin. Beside the patent closet, there is a 
linen locker and a medicine cabinet. 

Forward of steerage is the saloon, toft. 2in. long, 
which extends the width of the vessel. There is Ioit. 
6in. floor room between the buffets. On either side 
are wide transoms, the one on-the port side returning 
around on the after bulkhead. In the corner thus made 
is placed a swing table. Back of the transoms are 
shelves, and at the forward end of the cabin on either 
side are buffets 2ft. goin. wide. On the top of these 
buffets are shelves 2ft. wide, and back of these are 
lockers for the cabin china and glass. Underneath are 
draws and lockers for silver, wines, linen, etc. Two 
port holes are placed on each side opposite one an- 
other. These give cross ventilation. 

From the forward saloon bulkhead the centerboard 
trunk extends for a distance of 15ft.; dividing the boat 
in lalves. 




















Oct, 21, 1998:] 
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On the starboard side is the owner’s room, toft. long, 


with a berth 3ft. wide. Forward of the berth is a 
clothes press, 3ft. 6in. long. On the other side of the 
cabin is a set wash basin, bureau and seat. Overhead is 
a skylight 3ft. square, and there is a port hole in the 
side over the berth. . 5 

Forward of the owner’s room is another cabin 8it. 
jong. This room is fitted up quite the same as the 
owner's room, except that the fixtures are on a slightly 
smaller scale. This cabin also has a 3ft. skylight and 
a port hole in the side. 

On the port side of the centerboard trunk there is a 
passage which extends from the saloon to the galley. 
On the port side of the passage is a stateroom 8it. 
long. In addition to a wide berth, there is a bureau, 
wardrobe and wash basin. There is a port hole over 
the berth, and a skylight is placed over the partition 
dividing the cabin and passage in a way that lights and 
yentilates both. ; 

The galley is 6ft. 6in. long and is fitted up with 
dressers, folding table, lockers, sink and range. At the 
alter end of the galley there is an ice-box 3ft. 3in. deep. 
A hatch over it enables the ice-box to be filled from the 
deck. The cook has a good roomy galley, which is well 
aired, there being, beside the skylight, two port holes 
in the side. : 

The forecastle is fitted with six pipe berths, and under 
these are transoms 21in. wide. A place is partitioned 
off for the captain, which amounts to a stateroom. As 
Mr. Robinson is in command of his own vessel, no 
captain will be carried, but the space set aside for the 
captain will be occupied by a mate. In the mate’s room 
there is a bureau and a wash basin, and it is separated 
from the forecastle by a curtain. A port hole gives 
light and air. The forecastle has three port holes, one 
to starboard and two to port. There is a patent closet 
and « wash basin for the crew, and under the transoms 
there is storage space for their dunnage. Just for- 
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BETTY—SAIL PLAN——DESIGNED BY TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE FOR C. L. F. ROBINSON, 19065. 
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BETTY—-INBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN PLAN——DESIGNED BY TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE FOR C. L. F. ROBINSON, 1906. 


ward of the foremast is the fore hatch and an iron 
ladder leads to the forecastle below. 

The crew will consist of a mate, steward, cook and 
three hands. 

On all his cruises Mr. Robinson will be accompanied 
by a large and powerful launch, which is capable of 
towing Betty in case of an accident or calm weather. 
The launch will also be used as an express boat, going 
to and from the yacht to the nearest port, securing ice, 
provisions, mail, ete. 

Betty was built in a most thorough and substantial 
manner this spring and summer by A. C. Brown, of 
Tottenville, S. I. The midship section shows the con- 
Struction of the vessel clearly. 

lhe dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

ROMPRUNIN on doh eucen cc xaeeus bat ane ete. Jolt. 

Lig ahh sWubestandsncsns keen bas 55ft. 3in. 
Overhang— 

PRONE 80h 5g) ae oS ce a ee oft. 3in. 

Pp a6 cos bas chkk deteanawn caress seen 13it. 6in. 
Breadth— 

RN Ce Fe SS ee OS hie Ioft. 2in. 

Lah etheins ont Gen 8 x a lon Nala aaeias ice 17ft. 8in. 
Draft— 

i Neat ee ee 4it. 6in. 

RM OIE 2. 0 vic, Wo ok nnn seta snpaee 11ft. 
Freeboard— 

a ECE EE EE OES PEE Pee eee zit. 6in. 

EAMETS 2d, vcctnks canes occbas hina aoe’ sit. 

BEG 5s Gaia ache oee awe bewsene 66 088 sft. 4in. 
Foreside of foremast aft of Lw.L............ 11ft. gin. 
Foreside of mainmast aft of l.w.L............ 2oft 6in. 





STEAM Yacut Arrow Soip.—Mr. Charles R. Flint has 
Sold his high speed steam yacht, Arrow, to Mr. Edward 
F. Whitney through the agency of Messrs. Tams, Le- 
fowe & Crane. 
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BETTY——-MIDSHIP SECTION——Designed by Tams, Lemoine & Crane for C. L. F. Robinson, 1906, 
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Boston Letter. 


Ratinc Crass For Carpe Cop.—Members of the 
Wianno Y. C. are promoting a class of small racers, 
which will be built to by the summer residents of 
Wianno, Osterville and nearby Cape Cod places. 
not intended to have the boats from one set of plans, 
three Boston designers having been consulted in re- 
gard to the lines. it is believed now that the boats will 
be built to rate in Class R, under 18it. This would give 
a boat of about 2ift. waterline, with good accommoda- 
tions for both afternoon sailing and for cruising. If 
this class is built there will be an opportunity of settling 
a much mooted question of whether or not the uniform 
rule will apply consistently to boats of I8ft, rating or 
less. 

One-Desicn Ciass For Quincy Bay.—Meetings of 
the Quincy and Wollaston yacht clubs were held Satur- 
day night to consider plans of a one-design class of 
15-footers to be built for the two clubs from lines of 
Messrs. Small Bros. The design submitted is that 
which has been accepted by the new Hingham Y. C., 
which will race the boats next season. It has been prac 
tically decided that twelve boats will be built by the two 
Quincy clubs, and in this case there will be the pros- 
pect of some hot inter-club racing in Quincy Bay and 
Hingham Bay next season. The boats will appeal to 
those who desire plenty of racing in boats whose cost 
is not prohibitive® These boats will have knockabout 
rigs, of small area, and will be in type something be- 
tween the sailing dory and the conventional knockabout, 
the cost to build being about $175 each. They are 22ft. 
over all, 15ft. waterline, 6ft. 6in. breadth and rift. 3in. 
draft. 

New Launcu By SMALL Bros.—Messrs. Small Bros. 
are designing a new launch for Mr. Richard Hutchin- 
son, owner of Highball, one of the competitors in the 
long distance power boat race the past season. The 
new boat will be essentially a cruiser, having a hunt- 
ing cabin, the topsides being carried up to form the 
trunk, in turtle back fashion. As there will be con- 
siderable boat a bridge has been arranged across the 
cockpit, over the engine space, from which the boat 
will be controlled. She will be 3o0ft. gin. over all, 33ft. 
waterline and oft. r1oin. breadth. There will be Oft. 
of headroom under the cabin trunk. Mr. Hutchinson 
has considered naming her Davy Jones. 

Tuna So_tp.—The 86ft. power yacht Tuna has been 
sold by Mr. W. B. Smith Whaley, of the Boston Y. C., 
to Mr. John J. Ingalls, of Port Inglis, Fla. She is now 
at Murray & Tregurtha’s having alterations effected, 
among which will be the reducing of draft for use in 
Florida waters. Tuna was built by Murray & Tregurtha 


in 1903 and has made cruises in southern waters. She 
is a staunch craft with good accommodations for 


cruising. 

ScHOONER FOR H, A. Morss OrpDERED.—Vice-Com- 
modore H. A. Morss, of the Corinthian Y. C., who is 
also a member of the Boston and Eastern yacht clubs, 
has placed an order with Lawley for a 56it. waterline 
schooner to be built from plans of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane. The boat will be built under the 
new uniform rating rule and will be of good substantial 
type for cruising alongshore and for long-distance 
racing. The deck, rails, companionways and skylights 
will be of teak. She will have a moderate sail plan 
and will have fine accommodations below decks. 

TweEntTy-TWwo Footer For LarcHMONT.—Mr. B. B. 
Crowninshield has received an order for a 22ft. water- 
line cruiser to be used at Larchmont. This boat will 
conform in design to the new uniform rule, but will not 
be figured at the top of any of the rating classes, coming 
midway between the top limits of Class Q and Class 
R. She will be 33ft. 6in. over all, 22ft. waterline, oft. 
extreme breadth and sft. 3in. draft. She will carry 


600 sq. ft. of sail. There will be 4ft. 6in. headroom in 
the cabin. It is expected that she will be built at 
Marblehead. 


Y. R. A. Meetinc.—It is expected that there will be 
considerable discussion at the annual meeting of the 
Y. R. A. of Massachusetts on Thursday evening, chiefly 
upon the proposition to adopt the new uniform rating 
rule and classes up to and including Class M. Opinion 
regarding the value of adoption is by no means unani- 
mous, and it is likely that strong opposition will be 
offered. It is likely that the chief objection will be 
in regard to the absence of scantling restrictions in the 
new rule. The Y. R. A. classes have had scantling re- 
strictions for years and the racing men have come to 
regard them as a protection. The matter of displace 
ment would have some natural bearing on scantlings, 
depending upon the sense of the designer in desiring to 
turn out a boat that would last a reasonable length of 
time, but it may be that the racing men will want some- 
thing that is more direct and binding. 

Joun B. KILLeeEn. 








Starboard and Port, 


WE find the following in the New York Sunday 
Sun of Oct. 15: “‘Why is the right hand side of 
a ship called starboard and the left hand side 


port?—H. H. C.’ Starboard offers little difficulty to the 
investigator. In early forms of modern English it is 
recognizable without special philologic training as ‘steere- 
boord,’ the side on which the steering was done when 
the rudder had not become fixed in its pintles on the 
sternpost and the helmsman governed his ship by a sweep 
or paddle over the right hand quarter. Its correlative, 
larboard, has beeti a puzzle to generations of delvers after 
the roots of words and the solution is no nearer now than 
when they first began their research. Its similarity to 
starboard called for a nicety of pronunciation that was 
too much to ask of a mate conning a ship with her lee 
rail under, and the confusion in sound gave rise to dis- 
aster. For this reason the word ‘port’ was suggested, 
adapting to this mew use an obsolete steertng direction. 
Official recognition was given to port by George Bancroft 
as Secretary of the Navy by an order dated Feb. 18, 1846, 
in which he ordered the substitution of port for larboard.” 


680 RIFLEMEN USED THE MANY-USE OIL 
As a rust preventive at Sea Girt, N. J., Camp.—Adv. 
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Motor Boats Wantep.—Consul-General Schuyler, of 
Bangkok, reports an opening in Siam for steam launches, 
motor boats, etc. He writes: “The city of Bangkok has 
more launches plying upon its waters than any other city 
in the Orient. These launches are for the most part 
heavy, clumsy, Chinese-built teakwood boats, fitted with 
old-fashioned steam engines burning wood. There is 
undoubtedly a great future here for the light motor 
launch of American make, which ought to be introduced 
without delay. Motors using kerosene (petrol) would 
be the best type, as that can be obtained all over the coun- 
try, while engines using gasolene can only be employed 
near Bangkok. Manufacturers of launches and engines 
are requested to send catalogues of motor launches and 
boats for distribution and for use in the catalogue library 
of this consulate-general, such catalogues to include de- 
tails of fittings, separate motors without boats, terms of 
sale, and prices.” 

RRR 


Hempsteap Bay Y. C.—At a meeting of the Hempstead 
say Y. C., held recently, the following officers were 
elected: Com., Floyd Weekes; Vice-Com., I. R. De Nyse; 
Rear Com., R. H. Mayland; Sec., E. J. Mortimer; Treas., 
C. R. Lush; Meas., William E. Clowes. Board of Gov- 
ernors—I. N. Carman, I. W. Williams, John A. White 
and Joseph Rollins. Regatta Committee—DeWitt C-. 
Titus, George W. Weekes and I. W. Williams. House 
Committee—Alanson Abrams, Ernest C. Mincke and 
James Dean. Auditing Committee—B. R. Carman, S. L. 
Pettit and H. S. Gray. Membership Committee—George 
W. Weekes, I. N. Carman and L. C. Smith. Fleet Capt., 
I. N. Carman. 


Rue 
New Firm or Desicners.—Messrs. C. Sherman 
Hoyt and Montgomery H. Clark have formed the 


partnership of Hoyt & Clark for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a business as designers of all classes of yachts 
with offices at 17 Battery place, New York city. 

Mr. Hoyt is entering the designing field after the 
completion of the course in naval architécture, at Glas- 
gow University, and a very extended experience in yacht 
racing. His practical experience in designing has been 
gained in a number of well known ship yards, both 
here and abroad, notably, the Clyde Bank firm of John 
Brown & Co., the Eastern Shipbuilding Co., and the 
‘Townsend & Downey Shipbuilding Co. 

Mr. Clark has been in the designing business in New 
York for the past three years, first under the name of 
Liljegren & Clark and later under his own name. 

The firm will also do a brokerage business. 





The Provincetown Hoodoo. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Barnard’s yarn about “The Provincetown Hoodoo,” 
like all of his stories, is very interesting, but he seems to 
have some misgivings about its being accepted by the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM as fact. I can testify to 
its truthfulness, however, as I encountered the same youth 
in Provincetown last year, and he afforded us consider- 
able amusement. We happened to be there over the 
Fourth in Escape, and he aroused our sympathy by tell- 
ing us a hard luck story, and that he was without the 
wherewithal to celebrate the day. Possibly our contri- 
bution of “two bits” was enough to break the spell. 

J. D. SparKMAN. 





New York City, Friday Oct. 18. 








Canoeing. 
(Qh ; 
Officers of A. C. A., 1906. 


(Assumed office Oct. 1, 1905.) 


Commodore—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Secretary—William W. Crosby, Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Treasurer—Frederic G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

Vice-Commodore—W oolsey Carmalt, §2 Beaver St., New York. 

Rear-Commodore—Matthias Ohlmeyer, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
128 Franklin St., New York. 

Purser—Henry S. McKeag, 13 White St., New York. 

Executive Committee—William A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., 
Trenton, N. J.; Louis C. Kretzmer, Schepp Building, New 
York; Clifton T. Mitchell, 46 E. Sedgwick St., Germantown, 
a 


Board of Governors—Robert J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 
Racing Board—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N. Y., resigned. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 

Vice-Commodore—Henry R. Ford, 45 N. Division St., Buffalo,N.Y. 

Rear-Commodore—Edward H. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Purser—B. Irving Rouse, 981 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—John S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jesse 
J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. - 

Board of Governors—Charles P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., E. Rochester, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION, 


Vice-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank S. Chase, Manchester, N. H. 

Purser—Edgar Ward, 112 Highland St., West Newton, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Daniel S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass.; Arthur G. Mather, 84 South St., Medford, 
Mass.; H. L. Backus, 472 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Herman D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


\ ice-Commodore—J. McDonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
Rear-Commodore—James W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
Purser—Russell H. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Canada. 

Executive Committee—Charles E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Can. 

Board of Governors—John N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont., Canada. 

Racing Board—J. Mcl)onald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 

WESTERN DIVISION. 

Vice-Commodore—John A. Perkey, St. Paul, Minn. 

a ene H. Gardner, 149 Kennard St., Cleve- 
land, O. : 

Purser—Wade Hampton Yardley, 49 Pioneer Press Bidg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Executive Committee—Lucien Walsin, The Baldwin Co., 142 W. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, O.; Augustus W. Friese, The Journal, 
Chicago, Il. 

Beard of Governors—Hen 


C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 
Racing Board—Frank B. 
Lac, Wis. 


untington, 90 Sheboygan St., Fond-du- 
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Points and Flushes. 


It has been recently noticed that there has been a 
considerable increase of dog stealing in France, and 
an investigation into the circumstance has disclosed the 
growth of a new industry. The dog stealers, it now 
appears, no longer sell their prizes, but, after a little 
feeding, dispose of them to friendly butchers, who then 
purvey them to the public as meat, the hind legs, jn 
particular, of young dogs doing duty as “house lamb.” 
It would be interesting to learn whether this branch of 
dog stealing has extended to England. We all know 
that the foreign restaurants are supposed to be free 
buyers of tom-cats for the manufacture of jugged hare. 
—Shooting Times. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 22.—Cincinnati, O., Rifle Association annual prize shoot. 
Nov. 7.—Greenville, N. J.—One hundred shot championship match, 











Telescopic Sights. 


Mies City, Mont., Oct. §.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will you 
pardon one who is merely an old-time hunter with the rifle, and in 
no sense a target shooter, for commenting on your recent inter. 
esting editorial ‘“‘The Telescopic Sight.” 1 have never shot at a 
target on a regular rifle range, but during many years of big- 
game hunting and of Indian wars in the West, I carried a rifle 
daily, and used it constantly in the procuring of food, or in 
self-defense. 

1 have never used a telescopic sight, and have seen but few 
rifles fitted with them, but [I remember distinctly the first one 
that I ever saw, shown me many years ago in Denver by Gove— 
then a celebrated gunsmith of that town—and his enthusiastic 
comments on the usefulness of the sight in hunting antelope on 
the plains east of Denver. I presume that Gove is no longer 
living, but there must be many of your old readers who will re. 
— him and his old shop on the banks of the South Platte 

iver. 

In the editorial to which I refer you say, “There are two es- 
sentials in successful rifle shooting, namely, steady holding and 
accurate aiming.” Is this entirely true? Accurate aiming is un- 
questionably essential, but can the same be said of steady holding. 
We are all of us disposed to think that in shooting at any mark 
the sight should pause for an appreciable time upon the point shot 
at; but in a number of cases which have come under my notice 
nothing of this sort seemed to be required. I recall at least two 
men who were afflicted with some nervous trouble, which kept 
their hands moving and jerking constantly, who were yet about 
as good shots as I have ever seen. That is to say, in shooting at 
ordinary distances—or what in the old hunting days of the West 
we called ordinary distances—say from 50 to 125yds., they could 
place their bullets together, shot after shot, in a space no larger 
than the heart of an antelope or a deer. Of course, this may be 
very different from shooting at the long distances which I under- 
stand are now in vogue. In like manner most men when shoot- 
ing at a running animal made no ome on the target. 

‘These men pulled the trigger when they saw that the sight was 
just about to cover the target. Their rifles might be constantly in 
motion, but they were so familiar with their sights and with the 
action of the rifie that they knew just when to pull the trigger so 
as to drive a bullet straight to the mark. In the same way in 
shooting at standing game in old times, it was my practice to 
raise the sight and pull the trigger just before the sight fell on 
the point I wished the ball to reach. 

With due deference, therefore, to your remarks just quoted, I 
should be disposed to say that in itself steady holding is not im- 
portant. Certainly I feel that it is not for the distances at which 
we used to shoot at game in the good old times when there was 
game to be shot at. On the other hand, I ought to say that it is 
a dozen years since I have hunted, and it may well be that new 
discoveries have been made in rifle shooting, as no doubt new 
methods have come up, so that my opinion, drawn from the ex- 
perience of years ago may be quite without value to-day. 

YELLOwSroneE. 





Ohio Rifle Notes. 


At the monthly meeting of the Dayton Sharpshooters it was de- 
termined to-celebrate John F. Beaver’s seventy-ninth anniversary, 
Thursday, Oct. 26, by holding an all-day rifle tournament on their 
range, to which all riflemen of the valley are invited. The pro- 
gramme will include free-for-all matches, ofihand, and at rest, for 
cash prizes, open to everybody. The society king shoot, muzzle 
rest, merchandise prizes, is open to members only. The regular 
monthly cup shoot, the last of the season, open to members only. 
Neither of these contests will interfere with the free-for-all pro- 
gramme, as there are plenty of targets to keep everyone busy. 
All contsts will be at 200yds. 

After a rest of several months, the Euphemia Rifle Club, opened 
their medal contest on Oct. 9. Chas. W. Matthews won the 
medal with a score of 47 out of a possible 48. He followed up this 
victory by winning two 20-shot contests’ Mr. Matthews is prob- 
ubly the best posted man in the valley in the mechanism of a 
rifle as well as the handling of the weapon. The fact that he has 
held the championship medals of all the clubs time after time 
marks him 2s a man whose knowledge of the rifle is not all 
theoretical The shooting was all at 100yds.,. offhand, and was 
done in a very strong cross wind. Matthews was challenged for a 
20-shot match by T. Parks and E. R. Keslering. Five events of 
four shots each, possible 48, aggregate 240. Matthews won with 
42, 44, 42, 43, 46-217; Parks 40, 43, 43, 40, 41-207; Keslering 39, 
38, 39, 39, 41—196. Parks challenged the winner for another 
match, with the same result, although he improved on his pre 
vicus score by 4 points, and Matthews fell down 1. Matthews 
scored 43, 42. 45, 42, 44—216; Parks 44, 41, 46, 36, 44—211. In both 
of the closing offhand contests of last winter Matthews won and 
has held the championship since. His scores were: Feb 15: 39, 41, 
46, 46, 48—220. Feb. 22: 30, 41, 48, 46, 46—220. Members of the club 
will attend the shoot in Dayton on the 26th, to be held in honor 
of J. F. Beaver’s seventy-ninth anniversary. 5 

Many of the riflemen of the Miami valley have gone or will 
etart soon for thsir annual trips after big game. David Aukenny, 
U. S. Foutz, Theo. and John Crander, Amos Zehring and rank 
Vandeveer, of Germantown, started on Oct. 17 for Aroostook 
county, Me.. where they will hunt for several weeks. Their camp 
will be near Masardis. ‘ ; 

Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Greene, of Dayton, are in New Brunswick, 
with E. C. Harley and Frank Canby on a deer hunting trip. 

Claude Weaver and Lawrence Fry, of Arcanum, left on Oct. 15 
for a month’s hunt in the Temagami region of Canada, where 
moose, bear and deer abound. They will make their permanent 
camp in the wilderness far north of the frontier settlements, am! 
will be lost to civilization until the hunt is over. . 

W. H. Orth, Perry Brown and Jonas Leatherman are 10 their 
permanent camp on the north shore of Lake Superior, about thy 
miles from Port Arthur, and will remain until about the first a 
November. A letter received from them says they have foun 
game of all kinds very abundant. 

Dr. G. A. Hoebwalt and George Kalter, of Dayton, and Dr. 
George Brown, of Phillipsburg, have gone to Maine for 4 three 
weeks’ moose and deer hunt. 

The Greenville Offhand Rifle Club will hold regular shoots 0m 
every Friday afternoon. The shooting will be at 200yds. 
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Independent New York’ Schuetten Corps. 


Tue last shoot in this club’s outdoor series was held Oct..6, on 
the ranges in Union Hill Park, New Jersey, under favorable 
weather conditions and with a good attendance of membets and 
heir friends. The_corps’ captain, Gus Zimmermann, just re- 
eed home from Europe with renewed health, had marty intet- 
esting stories to tell of the shooting he had taken part in while 


proad. William Bochroeder was high man on the ring target, 
C W. Ludwig on the point target, and Gus Zimmermann on the 
man target. Ihe scores, 200yds., offhand: 

eS d 613 F Liegibe 187 
Willi Bochroeder ......... ME ES ches chen cbse 
Willa? acklamm we seccevecees 465 G T pe Woonceteces 149 
on en Sarre rer 394 Gus Zimmermann ........... 106 
William Soell .....+++s+eeee 386 August Begerow ............. 108 


Best single ticket, Gus Zimmermann. 
Point Target: 


Flags. Points. Flags. Points. 
26: D 100 


G W Ludwig........ 19 BAO cc cnencese 6 y 
William Hayes...... 19 202 =F A Young......... 4 56 
A Begerow ..-+..++- 18 179 one Stuhring ...... 4 121 
john Facklamm ....14 209 illiam Soell ...... .. 53 
Gus Zimmermann...12 134 H J Behrens........ .. 10 
First flag, John Stuhring; last flag, G. W. Ludwig. 
Man target: 
Gus Zimmermann .....eeeeeees 55 William Hayes ............... 53 
Lambert Schmidt ............+ 55 F A Young.......sseeeeeeeeeee 49 
Jacob Bittschier ......sscseeee 54 William Soell ..........sseeeee 49 
‘August BegerOw ....seseseeees OS BUG BAMNINOE. es ccovcdecéevess 42 





Brownsville Rod and Gun Club. 


TirowNSVILLE, Oct, 12.—Four members of the Brownsville Rod 


and Gun Club sttended the target tournament of the Masontown 
Gun Club at Masontown, Pa., Oct. 10. The programme called 
for two days, 175 targets each day. Owing to poor attendance, the 
first day, due no doubt to dates conflicting with Ligonier tourna- 
ment, it was decided to cancel second day’s programme. 


Mathews, a member of the Brownsville Club, was high with 162, 


Deniker 159, Moore 156, C. S. C. 152. Scores follow: 

Target:: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke. 
Das ©. ..cccccccenedvewesey Gaeus 13 18 12 18 13 17 14 16 14 17 1o2 
Mien «100s ceoseeoutosecereee 13 15.13 19 14 19 15 19 15 20 162 
Meete  .occcccccsucedestesedecee 14 17 12 17 14 19 14 18 12 19 156 
Daugherty ...ceccccseecceeccees 14 18 18 15 1419 18 18 12 16 16 
SEINE scckuraascetanecseeraen UuuWUuRiUiw4 IM4uy 122 
Demiker ..ccccvcvcccccccosecvece 13 17 12 20 14 18 13 201418 159 
Er 56 8 8181016 713 9 15 104 
DMORCE scscpnseninssnedsceysen 5111112 6 91012 613 95 
MOWER «ccicccnncdscovenvcesse ll 12 141611171415 1118 139 
TRCKOON 2 ccccedccnssencdescosee 11111014 910121210138 112 
; DAUGHERTY. 


Providence, R. I., Revolver Club, 


We are still doing some shooting on our outdoor range Satur- 
day afternoons, although the number of members who have the 
half holiday now is limited. 5 ; : 

Plans for an indoor range are in progress, and interest is 
booming. Prospects good for some new members. 

The tollowing scores were recorded on the 14th: : 

Revolver and pistol, 5lyds.: Wm. Almy, _.38_ Officer’s model, 
91, 88, 88; Wm. F. Eddy, .38 military, 73, 74, 72, 75, 76; A. C. 
Hurlburt, .38 Officer’s model, 82, 85. ; 

State range gount (Creedmoor), 50yds.: Almy 49, 47, 49; Eddy 





45, 45, 45, 47; Hurlburt 44, 48, 47. : ate 
"Pistol, 20yds., reduced standard: W. Bert Gardiner, .22cal., 
“Rifle " Sbyds., reduced German ring: W. Bert Gardiner, .22cal., 
230, 22 239; S. R. Luther, .22cal., 288, 238, 241, 241. 


Medai match:’ S. R. Luther 240, 239, 243, 242, 
Rifle, Syds., Standard: H. Powell, .22cal., 73, 72, 76. 
Rifle, S0yds., 2%in. black: E. A. Patterson 89, W. C, Pixley 80. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition b 
members of this Association at Four-Mile House, Reading road, 
Oct. 8. Conditions, 200yds., ofthand, at the Standard target. Payne 
was declared champion for the day with the good score “— ym 





was also high man .on the Honor target with 26 points. 

was an ideal one for shooting, still there were no notable scores 
made. Ihe scores: “ 
DD sikncnnckksuee 89 87 85 83 838 Freitag ..........-- 84 77 74 73 72, 
one ah ceesacnaa 88 86 84 84 80 Case ......eeeeeeees 80 75 59 48 “5 
MEE ci cctceencbe 88 81 81 78 77 Bruns .....cccccees 79 74 73 73 7% 
a ere 83 83 79 78 76 Drube .......----+- De oo we 6 ae 

Rifle Notes. 


A new rapid-fire gun has recently been invented by an ins 


genious Dane by the name of Rexer. The gun has been called 
from its originator. The Rexer is, in reality, a large musket.. In 
size it is rather small for a gun. It can be strapped to the saddle 
of an artillery horse, and in service each gunner is provided with 
a second horse, which is loaded with eight thousand cartridges. 


The movement of the. Rexer is automatic. It is believed to be.a 
perfect firearm of its kind, and the heads of artillery look to it to de- 
throne guns now being used by all armies. With the Rexer it is 
possible to discharge shots at the rate of 300 a minute.—Shooting 
limes. ; 

‘ 


Grayshooting. 


———_o——_- 


If you want your shoot to be annownced here send & 
notice like the following: 








~~ oo 





Fixtures. 


Oct. 18.—Eaton, O., G. C. 
Oct, 18-18.—Ossiniug, N. Y., G. C. shoot, $50 added. C. G. 


andtord, Capt. ses 
2. Shetwate W. H. Myers, Sec’y. 
Oct. 21.—Plainfield, N. is G. C. merchandise shoot. 





Oct. 19.—Shrewsbury, Pa., G. C. shoot. 
Oct, 24.—Indianapolis, Ind., G. C. amateur sparrow championship 
ot the United States. Wm. Armstrong, Sec’y. 






Oct. Dayton, O.—Rohrer’s Island G. C. tournament. — 
Oct. —Marshalltown, la., G. C. E. G. Wallace, sec'y, 
Oct. 26.—Edgewater N. J.—Palisade G. C. shoot. A. A. Schover- 


- ling, Sec’y. : 
ct. 26-27.—Columbus, O., G. C. tournament. 


Nov. 23.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. A. A. Schoverling, 


NORTH NEW JERSEY SHOOTING LEAGUE. 


Oct. 19.—Newton at Morristown. 
ot =!.—Montclair at Orange. 
x ~.—Dover at Montclair. 


-.—Montcelair at Morristown. 


1906. 


Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. 

- treal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 

Rament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York, Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 








The Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club will hold the amateur sparrow 
championship of the United States on Oct 24. 


The sixteenth match of the North New Jersey League series is 
between teams of the Montclair and Mountainside gun clubs, on 
the grounds of the latter, Oct. 21. 


Teams of the Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, Pa., and the 
«Middletown Gun Club, twelve men on a side, contested on Satur- 
day of last week. The scores were: Keystone 502, Middletown 457 
Each man shot at 50 targets. 


The Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club has fixed on Oct. 25 and 26 
for a two «days’ tournament. Class shooting, 40, 30 and 20 per 
cent. will govern the division of the moneys. Average money, 
$50. E.G. Wallace is the Secretary. 


The tournaments at Broken Bow, Hyannis and Alliance, situated 
in a choice part of the chicken country of Nebraska, were enjoy- 
able gatherings to the shooters present. The visitors, as indi- 
cated by the reports, were entertained with all the lavish hospi- 
tality bestowed on visiting princes. 


The Crescent Athletic Club began their fall and winter season 
on the grounds of their country house at Bay Ridge, L. L., on 
Saturday of last week. Delightful weather favored this ‘opening 
shoot. The monthly cup shoots will begin on the first Saturday 
.in November. Mr, T. W. Stake will place in competition a 
Sauer gun for a series of shoots. 


Capt. C. G. Blandford informs us that “On Thursday night, 
Oct. 12, the Ossining Gun Club held a ‘Dutch’ supper at the 
Weskora Hotel. There were fifty members and guests present. 
The affair was a success in every way, but the scores in the 
bowling team matches proved that men could be good shots and 
at the same time notoriously bad bowlers.” 


At the tournament of the Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club, Oct. 
9 and 10, the English Hotel cup was won by Mr. A. S. Flynn, of 
Wabash, with the excellent score of 97 out of 100. High pro- 
fessional average for the two days was made by Mr. L. H. Reid, 
with 392 out of 400, a 98 per cent. performance for the two days. 
Of the amateurs, Mr. Flynn was high with 376. 


In the Philadelphia League series last Saturday, the team of the 
Highland Gun Club defeated the Florists, at Wissinoming, by a 
score of 220 to 185. The Florists were short two men, and were 
credited with a score of 12 for each absentee. Clearview defeated 
Narberth on the grounds of the former, 192 to 185. The S. S. 
Whites defeated the Lansdales, 191 to 188. Meadow Springs de- 
feated North Camden, 198 to 163; the latter had two absentees. 
Media deteated Merchantville, 208 to 190. 


The material improvement in the skill of the Crescent Athletic 
Club shooters is manifested in the October handicap allowances 
determined by the handicap committee. There are four members, 
Messrs. Ed. Banks, H. M. Brigham, L. M. Palmer, Jr., J. S. S. 
Remson, who are scratch competitors, and several others have such 
small allowances that they are but a narraw remove from scratch. 
There are seventy-six shooters on the handicap list, of whom 


scveral are new in the club’s competition. All scores, other than 


practice, during the season will be counted in the averages. If a 


shooter withdraws from an event, the targets not shot at therein 
will be scored as lost. Orders for prizes must be used within sixty 
days. Ten per cent. of the entrance will be deducted for trapping 
expenses, etc. - 


Concerning the amateur sparrow championship of the United 
States, to be held by the Indianapolis Gun Club, the following 


invitation has been sent out to shooters by Secretary Wm Arm- 
strong: 
amateur championship at sparrows, and the Albert 


moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
decision final. 


ficient number of sparrows.” 


The renowned and popular trapshooter Mr. Hood Waters, of 
Baltimore, Md., has succumbed to the charms of a lovely woman, 
This évent will 
evcke the heartfelt wishes of his hosts of friends for life-long 
The following excerpt descriptive of the wedding is 
“Much interest is felt in Baltimore society 
in the wedding of Mrs. Magaret Baer Davis, of New York city, to 
The ceremony was performed 
in the green drawing room of the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., 
at 6 P. M. on Wednesday last, the Rev. Dr. George M. Spooner, 
of Broad Street Methodist Church, and Rev. Dr. W. E, Evans, of 
Monumental Episcopal Church, Richmond, Va., officiating. Mrs. 
Davis is an authoress and a contributor to many of the leading 
who has been carrying on her literary 
work in New York city, though she is of Southern birth, and 


and was married in Richmond, Va., on Oct. 11. 


happiness. 
from the American: 


Mr. Hood Waters, of Baltimore. 


American magazines, 


nearly connected with many of the leading families of the South. 


Mr. Waters is the son of the late Rev. Zadoc Magruder Waters of 
Carroll county, a member of the well-known Waters family of 
Montgomery county, and on the maternal side descended from the 
Woods, Howard and Norths, of Maryland. He belongs to several 
The drawing 


of the athletic end sporting clubs of Baltimore. 
room decorations at the Jefferson were in palms and roses. Jar- 
della’s orchestra played the wedding chorus from “Lohengrin,” 


and during the marriage service Rubinstein’s ‘Thou Art Like 
Unto a Flower.’ The celebration was very quiet, in accordance 
with the wish of Mrs. Davis, atid without attendants. The bride 
was exquisitely gowned in an imported Parisian creation of pink 
lavender Florentine silk, made en Princesse, embroidered in 
orchids and trimmed in point lace. She wore a Gainsborough 
hat of lavender chifton, velvet and tulle, with wiliow plumes, and 
carried a magnificent coronation bouquet of purple orchids. Mr. 
and Mrs, Waters left on the 8:05 train the same evening for the 
North, and will spend the month of November in New York, and 
later will make their home at 1526 Harlem avenue. Among the 
wedding guests were Dr. and Mrs. G. M. D. Canbrell, of Little 
Kock, Ark.; Mr, Charles Atwell Fricker, of Americus, Ga., rela- 
tives of the bride; Capt. Frank De Witt Ramsey, of Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Waters, of Baltimore, sister of the groom; Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Stearns, Miss Daisy Dickinson and Miss Mar- 
garet Stringfellow, of Richmond.” 
; BERNARD WATERS. 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Rivce, L. I., Oct. 14—The Crescent Athletic Club's trap- 
shooting season for 1905-6 commenced to-day. Three special prizes 
were objects of competition. One was donated by Mr. E. H. 
Lott, one by E. W. Snyder and one by a powdef firm. The 
totals of the highest three scores made by a member in the month 
will decide the competition. Dr, 5. J. Keyes and Mr. W. W. 
Marshall tied for the Snyder trophy. Mr. O. C. Grinnell was high 
in the Mullerite trophy. Mr.’ H. Brigham, scratch, and r. 
Marshall with 10 allowance, tied on 47 for the Lott trophy. 


Scores: 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: T. W. Stake 15, W. W. 
- C. Grinnell, Jr., 14, A. G. Southworth 12, E. H. 


Marshall 15, O. 
Lott 11, F. C. Raynor 11. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Marshall 13, Stake 11. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Southworth 14, Raynor 14, Dr. J. J. 
Keyes 14, W. C. Damron 13, E. H. Lott 13, Grinnell 12, Stake 1, 
H. B. Vanderveer 10. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Dr, Keyes 14, F. C. Raynor 12, A. 
G. Southworth 10, 

Shoot for Snyder trophy, 25 targets: Dr. Keyes 25, Marshall 25, 
Southworth 24, Stake 24, H. M. Brigham 23, E. H. Lott 23, 
Raynor 22, Grinnell 22, Damron 18, Dr. O’Brien 17, Vanderveer 12. 

Shoot for Mullerite trophy, 25 targets: Grinnell 25, Keyes 22, 
Brigham 22, Marshall 21, Damron 20, Raynor 19, O’Brien 19, 
Vanderveer 9. 

Shoot for Lott trophy, 50 targets: Brigham 47, Marshall 47, 
Keyes 43, Damron 43, Grinnell 42, Southworth 36, Vanderveer 21. 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Southworth 12, Keyes 12, Marshall 
12, Grinnell 11, Damron 7. 
Fs ae same conditions: Marshall 15, Keyes 12, Southworth 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
Damron 14, O’Brien 12, Raynor 12, 
Marshall 10, Vanderveer 8 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Keyes 15, Damron 15, Grinnell 14. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Damron 12, Keyes 10 

The October handicap allowances, determined for the Crescent 
shooters by the committee are as follows: 


Targets: 2% 2 Ps. 


Grinnell 14, Keyes 14, 
Lott 11, Southworth 16, 


Targets: 25 










































“You are cordially invited to attend the contest for the 
Leiber live 
bird trophy, emblematic of the amateur championship of the State 
of Indiana, to be contested for by residents of Indiana only. 
Contest will consist of four 25-bird events; $10 entrance for each 
event; total $40. Ten entries or under will be divided ‘into three 
Over ten entries, four moneys, 
Hill’s sparrow rules to govern. Referee’s 
Please notify us upon receipt of this programme of 
the possibility of your attendance to enable us to provide a suf- 





















2 =«C#@P«. 
Edward Banks...... 0 0 0 E B Knowlton..... 4 2 2 
J B Barnes..cesccece - @°@ Be WR BOR ic sadvecics > Or 
eee 8 5 4 Pg eee a 
D C Bennett........ a 2 F Lawrence......... Ss -§°-@ 
H M Brigham....... eS -e.%@ H H Morton....... See 
eS oO eee 8 5 5 W_W_ Marshall..... 5 3 3 
F T Bedford, Jr....2 1 1 C J McDermott..... es *¢ 3 
H A Bourne........ ie & Ww McConville....4 2 2 
A M Boucher....... eS gy F-E Mendes......... 8 5 4 
E G Babcock....... 2 a @ G W Meeker....... .- 7° 9 
L A Consmiller...7 4 4 Grant Notman ..... s- } 9g 
G W Cropsey....... a:@< 3 Dr H L O’Brien....2 1 2- 
C H Chapman. a= @ <4 J C Oswald... 5. 66 
E A Corlies. mo. g S E Pedlow...... ot & 26 
W H Cornell. ots L M Palmer, Jr....0 0 1 
BP Deiggs..sccccesd 4 4 Dr G E Pool....... 4 2 2 
W C Damron....... 4 2 2 Dr F C Raynor..... A. Fi-3 
W_H_Deeghan..... 2 oe ee J S S Remsen...... 0 0 0 
© Oe Bee evcscccces ee le Be Ss een cccverces 4° 25:3 
W H Fowler. aan 4 t James Rhett .......6 oe 
Be BP sis sean 1 1 C G Rasmus........5 3° 3 
J C Faulkner.. 5 3 3 E W Snyder........4 2 2 
© ET Foeeter.....2. nae y (i. see s- 3 2 
O C Grinnell, Jr...2 1 2 A G Southworth....l1 0 2 
Go Wr anata cceese< 8 56 6 Wm Sherer, Jr...... 7 4 2 
Paul Grout .. coe 5 5 F B Stephenson..... 1 0 90 
J] H Hallock t 2 2 G G Stephenson, Jr.2 1 0 
G W Hagedorn ....3 1 2 C G Stephenson, Sr.8 5 5 
D V B Hegeman....2 1 2 C A Sykes 2 2 
A A Hegeman...... 5 3 2 Dr Sherwell 7 5 4 
A W Higgins...... 8 5 5 Dr Shepard 7 4 4 
Dr S P Hopkins...4 2 65 W H Talcot $ 6&6 4 
L C_ Hopkins.. 3 1 2 A §S Tripp < 8 § 24 
W H Holden. a € & H B Vanderveer....4 2 2 
Henry Kryn ........ a aAe 1s S E Vernon........ 8 56 5 
C Kenyon, Jr....... 4 2 2 H C Werleman..... 7 4 4 
BE, Remeetisccsccec sa & & E G Warfield....... e §00§: 
Dr J J Keyes....... 2 1 38 } S Weeess.ccssccs 4°23 °° 3 





PEOOr ¢ veccccenene Waddington ....177 
5 Gaerett. ccccies 193 189 Se KRGGD scdcaccccss 177 175 3852 
BOE cccccsccsnes 186 380 Litherbury ..... 184 16+ 348 
Young 189. . 379 Sherman .....<«: 174 168 342°* 
Arnold 186 374 D Timberlake...173 166 339 
Ford 185 374 E Wilbeiger.....159 165 324 
Money 189 374 Elliott .... -161 164 325 
Durham WE 860SL amlley nc ccccce ce 187 86187 
O’Brien 185 EE ocescccccs 160 180 185 
Leach | 150 «6183 = 333 
G Timberlake...186 179 365 Spencer ......... 184 184 
Cunningham ...182 182 364 Burkhalter ...... 181 181 
THONGS  c<siwcces ae ae ee Pe 178 178 
CIRD. soccadesds 177 «183 360 Redman ......... 157°. 4 157 
Mackie «......0- ee ee ere 171 det) Sen 
RAE cccseddvae 184 183 #367 Murphy ......... 177 ae 177 
Gottlieb ........ 84 171 356 Kennedy ....... 74 145 322 
Ree. ccdeeee 174 179 2&3 Highfly .....:.;. 176 amy 176 
Scranton ........ 17% 176 «©3351 Daugherty ...... 124 —— 


Missouri League. 


Sr. Joseru, Mo.—At the Missouri and Kansas League of Trap‘ 
shcoters’ tournament, Oct. 10 and 11, held here, Mr. W. H. Heer 
was high professional and Mr. John Garrett was high amateur. 


1st day. 2d day. To’l 
7 173 350 








Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstn1nG, Oct. 14.—The scores below were made at the regular 


skcot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day. 


Bedell rifle. 


Event No. 3 was for the 
There were only three entries for it, MacDonald 


scoring 24 out of 25, with 10 added birds to shoot at, got another 


win, which gives him the prize. Nos. 5 and 6 were shot- gun 
below elbow: af 
Events: 3 2°24 Ss eR 
Targets: 15 10 2 10 10 23 2% 
© OE nc ccitacectnagecnseaees ihs:8786 BY 
E MacDonald .......ccccoccsccccceecs , Se eS aS eee 
WY OOD 6 cas aitavnaascsncexuapncvas ve ee ae on, eee 
CG GeACOE bcs cccccnsccssccsspczedwsccces os 123 xe i 
ae BO ee eee eee ° 5 9 ox os 
WE onc ceccvcncnccccasesactavecces a be 
q CG. B. 
All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 





directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, te 
receive attention. We have no other office, 
















































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 








1Qcz. 21, igo, 


Nee eee ee 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Ctactonatt Gun Club. 


Oct. 14 was a very pretty fall day, but for some feasoti the 
attendance was not what it should have been. The first contest 
in the series for the Ackley trophy was shot this week, fifteen 
shooting their score on the 13th and 14th. Maynard, from 17yds., 
was — gun with 45; Roll, and Faran tied for second on 43. 
Lieut.-Com. e Logan. U.S. M., son of Ackley, who is 
spending a few days with his father, was a visitor to-day, and for 
the first time in seven years tried his skill with the shotgun. 
Ackley will probably start for Duck Island, Illinois River, next 
week for his annual duck hunt. The ducks are beginning to 
2rrive, and he anticipates good sport. 

Gambell expects te take a ater of squads to the Columbus 
Gun Club tournament on Oct. 27. Bouser, Pohlar, Pfeiffer, 
Ahlers, Faran, Barker, Peters and Falk have signified their in- 
tention of going, and there will be a few more by the time the 
train starts. 

The first shoot for the Clement trophy will take place on Oct. 21. 
Members may shoot their scores on any one of three days in the 
week beginning with Friday. Contests begin on Fridays at 3 
o'clock and on Saturdays at 2:30. Members need not compete at 
the regular hours, but must announce their intention of not 
doing so, otherwise it will be taken for granted that they are in 
the competition. Once entered in the trophy event, they must 
compete or lose their chance for that week. 

In the practice events Maynard shot at 165 targets and broke 132. 
Ahlers at 160 and broke 131, Gambell broke 130 out of 185. Scores: 


Yards. Total. Yards. Total. 


SOE! psenensenend 17 45 MEDD nikicceckenseeevnt 16 37 
Si ichenobavhetabsates 16 43 ND. ich cnsctcanecene 18 35 
ER AS ecbeohinseskbs 16 43 EONS -nccvesocccssese 18 35 
SE? spetekdsobecpen 16 43 Catestls ..cccccccces 17 34 
paghager cbhabewenbien 16 40 RSE OEE 16 30 
St didbweusetateuses 16 39 Ackley, Jr....c.cce0- 16 26 
DED . vckepeecessacd 16 39 MEEDD:. vicscasenssoest 16 24 
EEE. Sacensbeon cave 16 37 
Ohio Notes. 


Most of the members of the Dayton Gun Club have given up 
target shooting to indulge in the more exciting sport of squirrel 
and duck shooting; but there was a fair attendance at the regular 


weekly shoot on Oct. 6. H. M. Carr won the 100-target match 
with A. Keeler was a good second with 86. Ike 81, D. Jones 
73. F. Whitacre broke 61 out of 75, and H. Heikes 56. In the 


first 50 Kelicr beat Carr one target, 45 to 44; but in the last 50 he 
drcpped to 41 and Carr got 44. President Theobold is recovering 
rapidly from the effects of the surgical operation performed upon 
him recently, and the boys hope to welcome him on the firing 
line at the next shoot. 

Fourteen members took part in the regular shoot of the Wel- 
fare Gun Club, of Dayton, on Oct. 7, the first five events being at 
20 targets each, and the programme finishing up with one at 25 
targets. McConnell was high gun with 113 out of 125. Rike was 
one behind him with 112, and Chamberlain was a close third with 
111. Smith smashed 105 out of the 125, and H. Heikes 97. Ander- 
som accounted for 82 out of 100. Watkins, Neff, Oswald, Rayburn, 
Hubler, Bradford and Ike shot at less than 100. In a 100-target 
match between Carr and Rike the latter won with the good score 
of $8 to Carr’s 91, 

The Columbus, O., Gun Club will hold a two days’ tourna- 
ment on Oct. 26 and 27 as a dedication of their new club house 
and grounds. There will be some interesting cup and trophy 
contests and $75 of average money. The purses will be divided 
36, 30, 26 and 15. The club will have at least two teams which 
will shoot through the entire programme. 

On Oct. 11 eight members of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club 
gathered at the grounds for the regular weekly contest in the 
medal series. Cold, wind and rain were the weather conditions 
under which the contest was shot to-day. The wind whirled the 
targets in all directions, and made it unnecessary to specify “‘un- 
known angles,” as-they were so for a fact. John Schaerf, the 
jolliest member of the club, seemed to be just suited with the 
conditions, and won the medal with a full score of 25, shooting at 
33. His nearest competitors were Oswald and Mack, who each 
broke 23, the former shooting at 21 and the latter at 25. Hanauer, 
Oldt and Miller shot at 29, 28 and 27 respectively and broke 20 
each. Hodapp 19 and Kette 18. After the medal shoot, C. F. 
Miller and W. C. Oldt chose sides, and a team match at 25 
targets, per man, was shot with the following result: Miller 17, 
Mack 22, Hanauer 21, Kette 16; total 76. Oldt 20, Holdapp 16, 
Oswald 23, Schaerf 17; total 76. In the shoot-off under the same 
conditions, Miller’s team won by 8 targets, 74 to 66: Miller 19, 
Mack 22, Hanauer 21, Kette 12; total 74. Oldt 18, Hodapp 15, 
Oswald 16, Schaerf 17; total 66. The board of directors announce 
that there will be only two more shooting days this season, and 
desiré the members to unite in whooping things up for a lively 
finish, On Wednesday, Oct. 25, an all-day tournament will be 
held, shooting to begin at 10 o’clock. First will be three shoots 
for the medai, and these will decide the winners of the cash prizes 
in the series of contests, which have been running all summer. 
Immediately following these contests will be a programme of 
sweeps, open to every one, and the club cordially invites all 
sportsmen to be present and help make the finish of the season a 
grand one. The club will dispense its usual hospitality, and 
every one will be given a good time. Mack was high man to-day 
with 91 per cent. 

Less Reid, of New Paris, has made a good record this season, 
so far. He has shot at 7,000 targets and has been credited with 
97 per cent. 

he Eaton Gun Club holds a tournament on Oct. 18. Pro- 
ramme of 160 targets, $7.50 entrance, three moneys in each event, 
fo, 30 and 20 per cent. 

Charies Urban and a party of Dayton sportsmen returned from 
a hunting trip in Miami county and reported fair sport. They 
found fox squirrels more plentiful than the gray. Snipe were not 
seen, but plover were found occasionally, and there were still a 
few does. ‘ 

Joe Hohm, of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, and his brother 
had good sport near Alpha, and they could show some game, 
squirrels and doves, to their friends when they got back. 

Charles Smyth, C. F. Miller and Theodore Cook, Dayton, spent 
a few days at the Bing Club house, St. Mary’s reservoir, and 
then went to Lewistown reservoir, where they had some good bass 
fishing before returning home. ; 

Messrs. Smyth and Cook put in Oct. 10 on John Miller's farm 
in Madison ToWnship, and got a big bag of squirrels and doves. 
Mr. Smyth is a member of Gchser's Island and as good a shot at 
the traps as he is in the field. 


At Rantoul. 


Rantoul, Ill., Oct. 13.—During the last two days the shooting 
has been continuous down in Jack Neal’s pasture, where he has 
an old magautrap set up. Thirty-five shooters helped make a 
successful tournament. 


The trap was set in a low place, and the targets were thrown 
south and against a hillside. This sloping background and a 
strong cross wind, together with the sunshine, caused every- 


bedy to show much below their average. The truth is all the 
scores are a fright. Most all present are capable of making 
from 85 to 90 per cent., but here they could not catch on. 

Even Charley Spencer had several “bad half hours.” The 
trade was well represented by Chas. Spencer, W. D. Stannard, 
Geo. Steenberg, W. H. Vietmeyer and L. H. Fitzsimmons. 

At 300 targets Spencer 277, Stannard 270, Vietmeyer 243, Steen- 
berg 237. Amateurs: Barkley 267, Park 260, Arie 257, Neal 243. 


Oct. 13, First Day. 


Events: 123 45 6 78 910 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 at. Broke. 
GASSIRON oieccccccccncss 911 911111313121210 160 till 
SMNTEE wsocercccccsns UUMUMLRLBLWWUM «180 130 
PEE on uucocesenpesoees 1413 1415 121511141514 150 137 

iizsimmons ..........-- 13 13 14 8121310141210 150 119 


13 141411 161314141314 150 135 
. 1113 1815 131314151413 160 134 
8 141413111315151413 160 130 
8 121610111210101213 180 113 

91114 9101211151213 160 116 





1213 111411 1212141315 150 «6127 
151212101313 9111111 180 118 
9S Z3TIMWTINS 8 WO 
101112 14141412151112 150 125 
6HUBUN1 9144 91k 10 KY 
14 13 13 13 121414141412 150 134 
+ UNNI 7 135 = 
6.. 8951091079 WH 8 








Meyers ....s0cseccccsee oo oe 13:10 910 2.10 2. 0. we nae wee 

Kinney rer y es ye a 8 SR see eee ose 
BET. cndcanesrenvocave: ch OT Ow ae sb nx Rae: oor’ 
Hitchens ..... CSbochodene eh sui eei poles 10101213 8 

Oct. 12, Second Day. 
Events: 123465 678 910 Shot 
Sages: 15 15 15 15 15 16 15 15 16 15 at. Broke 
eR ey. 12 ll 12 15 121413161010 150 

PT aie¢edcbousnbiouce 71311 11131310131012 150 = 113 

SE Sines nk sive tbunbe® 11 16 12 14 14 13 13 14 12 15 150 133 

FICIGeTMAN .....000cd000s 12 111412131013111315 160 124 

MES Seaabede 5 tves cece 1212 13 13121411131314 160 = 127 

aves 9131113 7161312 9 160 iil 

111412111213 41311 150 124 

10413111212N.... 120 4 

ee ab Be te. o6 6 26 o0e eee 

7910 710 6896 150 & 

141214144131415151514 10 140 

1213 9101113101213 150 115 

- 16 1212 12101212141414 150 127 

13 8 11 10 12 13 12 10 10 12 150 lll 

Rs cdbusscovepebassee 14 11 1413 10 9 13 12 1413 150 123 

ON. A scnenneiiete de 13111413131413141515 150 135 

DT seb nihasassceusvsin 9 915 9111214121312 160 116 

NET | Scccsccccccpsccese 9111311111112 91213 10 112 

Van Gundy ... - 11 712101213 9131113 150 i111 

Vietmeyer ..... - 4 81713122111612121 160 = 10 

a. Shieeery és - 10 11 11 10 12 13 15 11:13:12 150 118 

Miller DET sc <5 on Ss nh 0 06 eae se 

Park 9 14 12 14 11 12 13 15 11 15 150 126 

Kahler ve SU wo bb pepe a ake dee 
Rosaleus .. Ses Gun: oc ME ne ce 
EE dete nh aoa pide Gime Ghul ts vad 10111013 11 
SET \inncanusebeente ub eden, bs ae ee ee 
W Malloy 5 .. 10 
Be: ED: Seneventeanbeye eu ee ap: ov %4. en; bo 8 10 12 


Fifty targets, handicap, high guns: Pp 
(18) 42, Barkley (20) 41, Leary (19) 41, Rietz (18) 40, Irle (18) 40, 
Arie (19) 37, Walton (17) 36, Stoner (19) 35, Kinney (20) 33, Kellar 
(19) 33, Rosaleus (18) 32, Haws (16) 30, E. Malloy (17) 27. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Oct. 14.—The following scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the 
tourth series. 

In the club trophy event Dr. Reynolds won in Class A on 24, 
Stone and Horns tied in Class B on 15. No Class C man shooting. 

In the Dupont cup event Reynolds and McDonald tied in 
Class A on 19 out of 20, Stone won in Class B on 15. No Class 
C man shooting. 

In the Hunter Arms Co. event, Thomas won in Class A on 18 
out _ 20, thrown as 10 singles and 5 pairs. Ford won in Class B 
on 14. 

The day was a bad one for target shooting, there being a strong 
head wind, which caused the flight of the targets to be ex- 
tremely erratic, and Dr. Reynolds was the only one who seemed 
to be able to locate them with any regularity. 


Events: 123466 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 20 25 20 10 10 10 Targets: 20 25 20 10 10 10 
BEES, ovovecns 181818 8 5 6 George ......... (§) ea 
Dr Reynolds ... 19 2115 9.. SaaS 121314 3.... 
OD. snoniripeen 151512 9 8 5 Hibbard ....... BRED oes Soe 00 
McDonald ..... 191916 9 8 8 Garibaldi ...... .. 18 @ oc ce 
SED: cccccesves |: Fe ee = BOTS oe © av v0 
T Smedes ..... 162015 7 8.. BB UTENE cccen ve aD os ae 
See BROOK costes 141815 6 6 .. Snyder ......... Ee as sb a0 36 
DEGETEN ..cccces Bee Oe B.D D Be cacccsccese DD on BB se ov oc 
Plunket ........ 1014.. 4 oo GA Samith..... .. «- 9 os ee 

No. 1 was Dupont cup. No. 2 was trophy contest. No, 3 was 


Hunter Arms trophy. nr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Montclair Gun Club. 


Monrctair, N. J., Oct. 14—Some sixteen members were present 

to-day at the regular weekly shoot. The special event for the day 
was the October shoot for the Daly gun. 
_Event No. 1 was for practice only. Event No. 2, for three 
silver pribes, was won by Messrs. Howard, Bush and Moffett in 
the order named. Event No. 3, 50 targets, handicaps added, for 
the Daly gun, was won by Mr. Howard, who broke 47; this with 
his ny of 2 giving him the score of 49. 

On next Saturday the club visit the Mountainside Gun Club, of 
renee to shoot the sixteenth team race of the North Jersey 
League. 





Events: 123 Events: 123 
‘largets: 25 25 50 Targets: ~~ 25 25 50 
ES, Th nana e nud tone 17 2040 Doremus : . 
i SE or dsavnabeness on Se EY noo ceaeneyann 
OE 18 18 48. Wallace, 2 
DY cccccenseveuniel Oe BE © cncccscsésccccss 
S oncssessenvemeail 2014 32 McDonough 
Dh chbpaeshénaeeseeens ae 2040 Winslow, 4 
eee © ocevssensecs 10 13 39: ~Howard, 2 
Hartshorne, 10.......... 201046 Harrison 





Handicaps indicated, apply in event 3 only as added targets. 
Epwarp WInstow, Sec’y. 


Bound Bro-k Gun Club. 


Bounp Brook, N. J., Oct. 14.—Nine entered the programme of 
the Bound Brook Gun Club shoot, on Oct. 14, for the handsome 
prizes given by the gun club. 

The first four events were for cups and were won as follows: 
Bissett first, Crow second, Waring third and Slater fourth. The 
Pe two were for gold medals, and were won by Woodward and 
Slater. 

Mr. Bissett won the $5 gold piece for the amateur high average, 
and Mr. H. H. Stevens won the silver fob for the professional 
average. The oiher representatives were Messrs. F. E. Butler and 
S. Glover and F. Lawrence. 

The club cup was won by Dr. J. B. Pardoe, after shooting out 
Stelle in the shoot-off of the tie. 

The Hunter Arms medal was left undecided, as it was too. dark 
to shoot off the tie. This will perhaps be decided before or at the 








next club shoot. 

Targets: 1010 10101010T'l Targets: 10101010 1010T'! 
Waring .... 6 7 6.. 5 5&—29 Butler ..... 810 9 7 950 
Woodward . 9 710 8 8 ..—42 Glover ..... 1010 9 9 9 10—57 
CT sesene 099 7 8..—43 Stevens 910 9 10 10 10—58 
W Slater... 7 76 6 9 843 Bissett ..... 10 910 810 9—56 
Pardoe .... 6 967 7 94 

Club race for cup, 25 targets: 

Hdp. Brk. Tot?l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
PeeERe | occcceceest 2&4 BS DU wandovebanes 4 2 2 

Shoot-off for cup, 25 targets: 

Pardee ..ccccccccs 2 22 24 ee 4 19 3B 

Hunter Arms medal, 20 targets: 

“eee a DRE seseescocise ( — = 
PONGSS . cccovseves 3 6 19 DONO evcctcosns 3 61 
F. K. Srevue, Sec’y. 

Tietjens Shoot. 


Oct. 12.—The shoot held at Tietjen’s Hotel, Woodridge, N. J., 
was a handicap competition, sweepstakes and prizes. The traps 
were changed to throw high and low. Messrs. Fichtel and Ser- 
geant shot last in the dark. 

In the four-man team race Dr. Sergeant’s (Carl Von Lengerke’s) 
team won; the scores were as follows: 





PORE * ccsececdevcccesdsescnes 8 DP AIEEE occ ccvesoséseos 10 
eisenbuttle ........+5++++5 5 BUI” wccceee eocvescecoscccs 7 
EE -cochosenecccauscevess 7 NS . 
PIA ci cvecicsvcccvccsesed 8—24 Sitzler ..... 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 1234 Events: 
Targets: 10 25 2 Targets: 
L Sitzler .. -- 6132021 Dr 
H Pape 8211918 Tietjen 
C Bendi 3 22 -- Braun 
R Stroebel 5122024 Heisenbuttle ........ .. 2020 
E seveceees T1518 26 J Brown ...csseccecee ov oe QD oe 
tel eccceeveee 619 13 19 










Delaware State Shoot. 


Tue Delaware State shoot was held at Dover, Del., 


12._ This was the second of the Delaware Trapshooters I tag ant 


Of the amateurs, Mr. Wm. Foord, of Wilmingt ' * 
average with 170 out of 180, tying with Mr. J. “M. “Haw knelt 
rofessional. » an 


expert 

Mir. uther J. Squier managed the tournament in the expert 
manner for which he is famous, and also shot through the 
gramme, all of which is a strenuous proposition. Pro 


Oct. iI, First Day. 


A stiff wind, blowing across the traps, taxed the - ski 
shcoters, and a drizzling rain most of the dap was . . « > 
discomfort. The programme was shot through by twenty-five out 
of the thirty-seven contestants. There were twelve events, each 











at 15 targets. Scores: 
Events: 123465678 910nW 5s 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15-15 15 15 16 15 16 15 — Broke, 
W M Foord........ 14 15 16 14.151413 1716111515 1 12 
lL. German % 14 14 16 13:15 131214121114 jx 162 
McKelvey -BBUULRGLR) 91213 13:0 Wg 
Richardson 15 15 12 13 15 12 13 1212 141415 149 162 
14-14 13 12 11 13 16 1413131314 xg gg 
01131113 910 9102 iy 
-1113 8 9 7101611911121013 i 130 
-WBUBBBB T1313WR2 iy 1g 
13 13 10 10 12 12:12 10121810 12_— lly 139 
13 13 14 14 141415 1114141414 3 s0 14 
11:11:12 12 13:14121112131410 os 1g 
1412111413 9141311141210 ix 4g 
1210101210 81212 9 8W & lv lg 
Vandenburg ....... 720M 1312 8... ..... lw % 
DEED Ghscseccrss 21411 91214101115 7 lw .1 
Armstrong LAO Ss ch aeike aa ¥e 9 (66 
FREE ..0000- ie SERIE sd ee emt bo 9 
C H Simon 10 814 91112101110 91213 189 49 
L Evans 1010 913 $ 87... .. 1 
Fo Maris ........00+ 10 10 ° + $14 914 7111213 130) yp 
eccccevcces ce ce eo 00 o2 00 of ce ec oe 30 

R - 4B 89 9 90 iu 





«12 8131412212121313 91312 180 198 
--- 415 15 1314165131416 131415 180) «19 

-2 9101110 7 913101211 7 180) 1 
15 15 13: 1213. 12121312111213" 130 gg 
12 81413 912131212151411 18:0 145 
15 1215151513 151415141313) 180 gg 
11138131312 151414141313 180 1g 
-BUMBRUBULBBL4 10) IB 


Ss . URUBMUBULWBILZ1I3 180) 14g 

= EE Gs ce Ge Se 20. 00. ox Oe ee bu « 15 1 

vicsen 00 00) ob 0 cee Ue < 30 3 

se 60).00, 1 a ee 30 Nv 

BB xe» 30 5 

bid: 66 eh ou Seiad e600 Me be ob. ue 30 16 

GREE -Gancnconcessce os. ve ee so os 00:60 0 00:09 pa OB 15 3 


Oct. 12, Second Day. 


‘The special event of to-day was the individual State cham- 
picnship. Mr. Alden B. Richardson was the holder of the title, 
and there were present two formidable ex-champions, who had in 
recent months also held and lost the title in close contests, namely, 
Messrs. Edward Banks and Wm. Foord. ‘This contest resulted in 
a tie between Messrs. James T. Skelly and Wm. M. Foord. Kach 
brcke 89 out of 100. Mr. Edward Banks was close up with 
The scores of the other contestants were: McKelvey %6, Rich- 
ardson 85, Reed 85, McHugh 83, Melchior 79, E. E. du Pont 78, 
Terry 76, Edmundson 76, Simon 75, Springer 74, C. Maris 74, 
Kirk 71, J. Evans 71, Edwards 71, Raven 66. 

The high averages for the day were: First, Mr. E. H. Storr, 
Baltimore, 137 out of 150; second, Mr. J. M. Hawkins, Baltimore, 
135; third was a tie on 133 between Messrs. W. M. Foord, F. C. 
Bissett and Sim Glover. 

The five-man team championship was won by team No. 1 of 
the Dover club, with a score of 199 out of a possible 250. 

The weather conditions were much better than those of the 
previous day. Forty-nine participated in the programme. ‘The 








scores: 

Events: 123 465 67 8 Shot 

Targets: 10 10 15 15 25 25 25 25 at. Broke. 
SEE Gikshodneweskenxcbbaned t.. 10 6 16 13 22 24 21 22 150 «188 
SD cccbesedcouceuésseccecd’ 9 8RW2042 ww WwW 
DE cécctentecnsssstcones 8 6121221232240 150 18 
eee OR errr re 10 101312 20222320 6150) «6130 
aS 6 710 12 22 21 22 20 160 «1280 
ED éveccccevesaesrevcencess 10 10 13 10 18 .. 18 20 125 99 
EEE, copepsebegstescsvescoteonee 7 811 11 16 15 21 10 150 =—-:108 
EEE  Mascunoncovesovccesnscens 9 9121322221913 10 119 
DREN. ko Uedevonubececeecectens 9 10 14 11 22 23 23 21 150 «1383 
A otecashbontvonsedcosneed 5 SRB... « «- vb) 3 
NN. hiniacccdéckecsnes 7 8131215182221 18 = 16 
GS, PEED wecccvccnssscccccesesne 5 712 10 20 16 17 21 150 «(18 
i SDS cpncnénensacaisaneueeh 6 91211 .. 21 20 21 145 100 
DEER. acecannccossveessoeces 9 8 14 12 19 23 21 20 10) 186 
DED | scdcencccovesesscsososess 68lW....1110 10 & 
DD: -dsouheceetassatexsweeeses 75 6 81710181 150 80 
DE?  csschsostooaseusnsooes 6 81010... .. 1218 100 4 
SED “a iicchbsosesthvevcosovess 7 61014.. a aU 3b 
SOMES cccconseccccccsccecess 9101315 23202124 150 13 
EE sadecectnsesenevoustectee 7 911 915211717 150 3=106 
Glover . - 7 812 14 2 24 24 21 10 «183 
Skelly . - 7T9MRVWBVW 150 131 
Elliott . 7 10 12 13 21 24 23 21 150 131 
Banks ..... 8 8 15 12 23 24 19 22 10 36:31 
E H Storr...... 8 9 14 13 24 26 22 22 150 137 
EB E..@u Poat.....ccccose . 7 9 914 20 21 16 21 150 «(17 
Melchoir 6 8 81322202017 150 iit 
Pe ae . § SRR... .. ms 100 9 
PEPER kccccccccscce 9 7101017 16 18 15 150) «WW 
Huber 86 92....14615 100 66 
Simon 8 61011 19 19 18 19 10 110 

Evans ... 6 6 9 5 19 21 16 16 150 7 
. Evans ... . § 611 7181761 150 4 
Cornog .... 549 9....1313 10 8 
Edwards ... . 7 712102019 13 19 150 «Wi 
Miller ..... . 8 81013. 2019 100 78 
Springer 8 7101121211616 150 10 
er 9912 8. 13 16 100 bi 
NIL 7. 0 ccaniinsewerk tea, 06 tan oe : ie 15 3 
MUSRRERT. *.ccccccccsccssescsccee oe ce 6 ee ee 15 5 
 -scceduppesonedesbicesesee se 08 1. ide.08 16 ° 
Boag ..ccccccccccccscccccscs os 00 5. ca 19 ° 
Pn hi). CcuubshessGosspeass o8 Be ws eee 15 i 
SD: sockenscesnehesncvensesae’ ee wp so, 6 Ey os we. we = 3 
CeBGReE cc ccccccccccccccccesce ve ce of oe » on 20 25 . 
TRENT ccccocccccccccccevecvess oo 00 6006 98 16 12 15 0 % 
McArdle ......cccccceccesesces os ce oe oe 00 oe 12 13 o 2 
BREN « ccvscicdctvocccsevencnes 52,00 00 bs 9% 19 15 18 >» oe 
DEES Taba dvinbvkhcbebtencccedwasd on Su sevee. eu we 17 12 » 2 


These scores were made in the team championship race. 
Wawasett No. 1. Wawasett No. : 












Beerd ...ccccccoveed 0 2343 Melchoir 144 
McKelvey .......+- 19 13—32 Edwards .....+++++ 
uck ..-16 20—36 Edmanson 
Raven 17 15—2 Cornog 
Miller ....cscccccee 20 19—39—182 Huber .........+++- 
Dover No. 1. 
Meek ccccvccccsccens 20 21—41 Kishk ..ccccccccccceed 
TESTy cccccccccccecs 20 22—42 Walker 
J Evans ....cccceee 17 19—36 E Maris 
i; MED cocseabenee 20 16—36 Cleaver 
Richardson .......- 22 22—44—199 Bice ......--00+-+e> 
Wilmington. Blue Ball. 
Hartlove ..cccccccce 12 18—30 Simon ...c0ce0 ccoeel? 16-8 
Springer ...........18 18—36 Grubb —e i 
cHugh ---17 21—38 Massey sae > 
Mc ° --12 13—25 Ewing ... -13 16-9 0 
Godwin .. .-ll 10—-21—150_L Evans 16 1-24 








Aa Epitaph. 


He was not so mean sometimes as he was others. 





THE MANY-USE OIL CO., N. ¥. CITY. 
Will mail free sample. Thin oils not as good or sure.— 4d, 
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The proof of the Cartridge is in the shooting. 
CARTRIDGES to be the most accurate and reliable. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 






Agencies: 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO, 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 
497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


Davenport Tournament. 


Davenport, Ia., Oct. 9—Your readers -will call to mind that 
two years ago the Cumberland Gun Club held a tournament at 


Daven; 


large, t : 
until the close of the third day. 


several won more than they could carry. 


Oct. 6, 
shoot, and while it was not quite as 
ii was a corker, as on the third day t 


ers wl 


there 


took part. 


rt which was known as the merchandise shoot, one of the 
most successful shoots held during the year. \ 
e interest never lagged from the firing of the first gun 
There were prizes for all, and 


Ihe attendance was 


7 and 8 were the days set apart for the 1905 merchandise 
i successful as the 1903 shoot, 
flere were seventy-two shoot- 
The same array of prizes were oftered, but 
were circumstances that caused the shooters to drop out 


after one day’s trial; others stayed two days, and only a few shot 


all the 


three days. 


The grounds used this year were not on top of the hill, facing 
north and adjoining the Schuctzen Park, but at the Suburban 
Park, a summer resort on the banks of the Mississippi Kiver. At 
first glance the outlook seemed good, but when the shooters got 


busy, all were surprised at’ the misses scored. Many. of these 
were accounted for by the background, which was a sloping 
field Then the backstops were too high, which permitted a 
target to get far out before being seen. ‘The sun shone in the 
shooter's face and caused a reflection on the gun barrels, as the 
traps faced south by east. ‘The flight of the targets was un- 
coubtedly higher than most of the contestants could estimate. 
One of the great sights was the large tent with its 400 prizes 
that had been donated for the patrons of the club. 

The club is fortunate in having the same experienced men 
who have run the club’s affairs, and are posted in all the ins and 
outs of these merchandise affairs for several years, viz., Henry 


Eggers, president; W. F. Kray, secretary, and C. Thode, treas- 


urer. 


The 
entrance 


that every one had a chance on some prize. 


fee, then divide the money 40, 30, 20, 10 per cent. 
shooting in first or second place get money only; then for the 
fcllowing nine or ten places there is a merchandise prize; so 


manner of running these shoots is to charge all the regular 


‘Those 


‘The only place that 


there was luck was in the drawing to settle the ties—there was no 
shooting off. 


The 


wind blew strongly in front of the traps, and the targets 


seemed uneven the first day; some were fast, some slow, others 
high, and yet again very low. 


There 


half of whom shot through the 185 targets. 


The traveling men_were out in force.: H. 
Fitzsimmons, 


Dave Elliott, Wm. Stannard, W. 


and Fred H. Lord. 


Witl 
scores 
was {i 


Kohler 


161. 


Events: 


Targets: 


one or two exceptions, all 


166. 






cores: 

Oct. 6, First Day. 
123456789100 
15 15 20 15 20 15 15 15 20 15 20 
i sintaniceea 11 12 17 14 18 10 11 12 16 12 13 
916 912 8131118 
13 18 10 12 11 16 12 17 
13 18 15 15 13 19 14 17 
10 15 12 12 11 18 14 16 
$1016 § 91217 814 

81811.. 
1119 14121 


5 18 13 16 

14 18 13 15 14 16 14 18 
} 11 16 14 12 14 19 14 16 
20 12 19 15 14 14 19 14 18 

3 20 14 18 10 11 15 17 13.17 
2 20 13 20 12 14 13 19 1419 
20 15 16 12 13 14 16 13 14 


19 12 19 12 12 12 16 13 19 
2 15 12 16 10 12 11 16 14 12 
26 12 20 13 14 13 19 11 17 
16 917 13 12 1219 11 15 
3 16 12 18 13 121219 917 
12 19 13 17 14 15 13 17 10 15 
10 16 11 17 15 12 13 17 10 11 
10 18 141510 911 16 11 13 
12 91811 * 918 11 15 
oe BE 06 04 80 on pe 20 0 
11 17 13 16 10 15 13 15 14 14 
14 20 14 19 13 12 13 18 13 19 
14 19 14 18 11 15 13 19 13 20 
14 18 13 18 12 13 14 19 12 19 
2 $19 13 17 12 13 13 16 12 14 
oessetmeoesnee 13 14 18 13 19 13 10 13 17 15 17 
12M 9171212 9..2.. 
7 0 8.... 7% 


15 15 18 12 18 11 14 15 19 13 17 

- 11 14 13 14 19 12 14 1418 1219 

S| SP Pee 

BBD on oe oe EEE oe 0s 05 50 

eovcceeeesses co 13... .. .. 1313 617 815 
ceecedecccen 00 v6 oe.) ) aaa 
seecceseesvesoss eo os oe Berd 8 oe 2c ce ve 
BO esanvtcvnunecus am, Se. 08 12 ..1310 8191214 
ce ccesececesces ee be oe oe oe Sve a -2's~ = 
cceceevanesses Ss e9 ey Ba ee 910 916 9.. 
scecsccsespesc om 06 50 ec lee ce 10 11 11 11 16 
ecnccedsecege ae ce sg be 9s Se 15 916 1317 
orececccccesee eo eg oe 40 be 00 ° 13 .. 


oo ee ee PUM 
-- + 131010 9B 





Vietmeyer, 
H. Cadwallader 


RRRASRRSRE 


were sixty-four shooters who took part during the day, 


L. H. 


were dissatisfied with their 
John Garrett was at his best, and he missed 12. He 
»wed by Barber with 170 broke. 
Stannard made 169, Cadwallader 165, Fitzsimmons 


‘Then Barkley, 169, and 


FASLSVSVAo.LRSSR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Speth .» .. 131010 913 85 55 
Edwards a ey 16 ll 
Martin . 814.... 8 50 30 
Freeze . 48123 ¢.. 65 30 
Griffin e 10 14... 30 24 
Thoen 3 aco dk & i) 27 
niet deem adit’ de. aw. a haiis. oo oc al on arin 15 2 
Kenklick 8 6 36 13 
BE careapodeh ine bse:5e. ea; lan etied tek sn 06 OO ee 5O 18 
FUMED cccccccsene 8 8 7 50 23 


Oct. 7, Second Day. 

Arriving on the ground at 9 A. M., the sun was shining brightly 
and the wind was blowing hard crossways to the shooters’ stand. 
‘Thus the prospects were that targets would not be easy for this 
day. Garrett fell away to 165, and Barber went to the front with 
174, Barkley 167, Sperry 160 

Cadwallader was well to the front on this day, and led the 
“profesh” with 168, to Stannard’s 160. 

It was noticed that some of those who shot the first day were 
absent the second. They were for the most part those who had 
shot three days at New London, and they were tired out with 
their previous three days’ grind. This is another proof that 
shoots closely following each other are not as well patronized as 














those that are two weeks or more apart. Scores: 
Events: 123 45 678 91011 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 at. Broke. 
Westley 13 151413 8161212111314 185 141 
Groves 13 916 11 13 18 10 13 15 13 19 185 150 
BED ocrecee 11 12 14 13 11 15 10 10 13 13 18 185 140 
Hageman .. 13 13 15 12121910 9171117 185 148 
Fitz ‘2.020000 10 13 15 13 14 18 11 11 17 1414 185 150 
Knussel 10 12 1413 13 18 101213 8.. 165 123 
Oe adennee 9 711101318 913191215 185 135 
Munson 11 131613122011 9131414 185 146 
Sperry - 121118 1514161111 201418 18 160 
Goering - 10141011 816 6 8 9ll.. 165 103 
Garrett 13 141915 101%1215171417 18 165 
Kline 11 1117 1413 181212181319 185 158 
Barber 14 14 20 141418 1215191420 185 174 
Ran iecneeewibead hbase 12 13 18 13 1016 8 12 18 13 15 185 148 
Cook 912141312171010181219 185 146 
Vietmeyer .........00- 10121513 817 913151116 185 139 
Elliott 13 1413111113121015 8 8 185 128 
Drawne 14 9 16 10 13 15 15 10 15 10 16 185 143 
BEE sdb cectawesscsoes 12 13 18 14 12 15 11 11 19 11 19 185 155 
Ne ee 11121711 9181214171417 185 159 
SUMUNOAY ov edccecesas 13 1419 1512 181014151317 185 160 
DGEEET, “ovecccsdeccoccs 15 14 16 15 12 17 11 13 20 13 20 185 167 
Cadwallader 14 12 20 15 13 2013 14181316 §=185 168 
eS leer - 1211 15 14 13 1812131811 20)=—-:185 157 
Kinney . -- 11 14 16 1212 181314141416 =185 158 
CEE sececuosencetas 913 181210161211 13.. .. 150 114 
SD \cavecvaccscecss 10 1216 1413171212131112 18 8 137 
D. necabesoossosse 111012 8111411 11 1410 13 185 125 
PIO. - vecaccesscecons 1411141111121314191116 18% 146 
CE actccusenecceuee ED so Bike nw 20 Eine 40 pe 65 D4 
IE cuctenavudeada 13 12 17 10 12 141111 15 10.. 165 123 
TRE... cnvenececenese 10 14 2013 101810 ..16..18 155 129 
CE Sccuvetesadne wWeseete.. TETSt ww 2 
WA. sonanmessdannas:-vé WD dek einked te deine che sae aie oni 
BEGET. cccceccpeecesces cv 11 19 13 12 16 11 13 17 12 16 170 140 
RIEL. eosencabacasoens «0+00 17 11 11 11:11: 12: 16 13:17 155 119 
York abe SeeSeeeneceesse oo oo 38 Te Ose OD ca on ue 0 éan eee 


6 4B iii 
ks én wkine 





on 06 0 0d, Balbo @6 ce 5s 
--- 1116 7101413 14 
oe 60 icc sm os 00 

- + 8BYB.... 

9 91110.. 






White 
B Schmidt ...... 


Nance 


The prizes were just as numerous and as attractive on the last 
day as the first, and there were seventy-two shooters present. The 
sun shone brightly and the wind blew fee, and many were 
the poor scores that were recorded. Barber kept up his steady 

cunding and made 169, which gave him the high average prize 
Re the three days. Ycung Kahler shot well and did not make 
many slips, and came second with 166. Black, one of the famous 
Nicholas, Ia., team, made it very interesting for the ooys on this 
day with his 164. Another one of the Davenports’ good shots 
was surely shooting some, as he landed some straights, with good 
prizes—this was Money Hageman, 163. There was a big turnout 
of the home members, as about thirty-five of them enrolled as 
shooters. 

There were seven averages given for those shooting the entire 
programme. Barber with 513, won a fine silver cup, presented by 
a powder company; Barkley, of Chicago, with 495, was presented 
with a fine gold medal. Kahler, the home boy, who is said to 
be yet in his "teens, made 485 and was awarded a silver loving 
cup. The next one in line was Russell Kline, of Spirit Lake, Ia.; 
his 479 won him a neat gold medal. The next good shooter was 
Money Hageman, heretofore referred to; he carried away a re- 
peating rifle, as a reminder of his 475. Mr. Kinney, of Chicago, 
was next in line, and a fancy carving set was his reward for 462. 
As there were but seven prizes, the next to be honored was W. 
J. Groves, of Jacksonville, Ill. Scores: 


118-120 Market St., San Francisco. 


Lee 


The United States Army, by careful tests, have proven the V.‘.S. 
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Events: 123 45 6 78 91011 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 at. Broke. 

Westley 12 13101016 111012 816 18% 12 
Groves 13 16 11 11 14141218 915 18 137 
Money 13.1714 9 20 14 11 18 1419 185 163 
a, a 912 91118101115 811 185 121 
Kogers 915 913 12 14 14 16 10 14 185 137 
Hilton 12 17 12 1117 10 11 16 11 14 185 143 
em 2 12 12 12 13 17 15 10 18 14 16 185 149 
ENE, ch cscccndhowds 13 1419 14 615 11 10 19 14 19 185 161 
BED revescercecscceeces 11 13 11 1411 161310141319 185 140 
Coleman ........cceees 2 13 13 13 11 17 10 11 18 10 18 185 146 
SCORE -ccccsccoccecsces 9 14 15 13 10 13 11 13 16 12 17 185 143 
DEY <tccncucdibeae 11 15 18 11 11 18 15 12 19 1417 185 161 
DOME © ve cccvscceseecs 14 13 18 14 12 20 15 13 18 1418 185 169 
SOE: cnccamestnesenenee 91313 7 10 16 12 1018 1213 185 133 
Kahler . 13 14 17 15 15 17 15 12 18 15 16 185 166 
IE ib a san dnwtuaces 12 13 16 11 12 18 15 15 17 13 20 18% 162 
WE acl ccnes od haes 14 11 17 12 12 17 13 15 17 12 19 185 159 
Cad 2 7 2 20 14 12 16 11:17 185 158 
Lord . 11 914151117 185 136 
Kinney 18 11 12 17 13 16 185 146 
DE ‘enciessucesin’ i Gs ah ae ae Oe oa ae ee eee e 
OPED ear vctcctacns 7 919... 916111019.... eee ‘ 
2 ED diacscccrestucs ig ¢ ¢ & & 5 Bees aa e 
| Pech as ks accRtch oe Sas eee 
MT. ccaeravasancpon 2101411 se ak. ot em balan ani eee 
ME ca chivcuntcae nde 14 12 16 15 13 18 14 13 17 13 19 18% 164 
eps marca, WERE ee 5 811 71114141216 9 8 185 115 
WOES ‘acenbedscodiexcwaes ll 31115121115 9.. 165 126 
Drawne § 2 712 11 12 18 12 16 185 142 
Kuehl 3 51012 7 612 185 86 
Hass 8 10 13 13.17 13 17 185 141 
Newton ee are Pe aan « 
Ditmar Oe sare as as oe 
Krohn i ee ea we ae wees a 
IE iscatedctescta: 4; 'es eo eee ee 
GN eSkccvcuaeessed én Xt ‘eoce SM COMM 8 .. oe 
CANE vocncedddveneiesé os wt ee Xs 1114 9 711 we .e 
Griffin fasdadigncaves on 4e gence och a © dale . 
RS. soice nus - 9 71312312 
Ey « vawese oeapesccies €e weigh ou cy eae a ae 
eee jee 6s napee go evek EE Oe 
Ge arcadsavesscusnena ie ‘narce we Geis eee ce ° 
Goering .. ‘ Ate ke, eatge eee a eel A ee oe ° 
Kueussel ...... <0 00 es 00 06 e@ ce” ORR Se Oe ¢ 
Schmidt ..... re aw ve wade aon! MAENEn es . 
Kneuckel 61wW.. ° 
Marcusen ......... 58 8. < 
Kiefer ahadendaadus 7 oe © 3 
ME ate pache ated suderen. da: aaaeeek: aes dn $1113 911 

AAT 

9999. 

BS re 

, we Os 

os 
Mc ccautcncatsace di stice, war aeae ah 13 12 1017 
Rorchers - 12214 6. 
ME Rvealingiidecns 36 Se Sa da ce ok ot ae as % 
Barnholt = woes 
Dessant Ee ia» 
Arthur .. see ea Wena Ge ad as Go pa ee 
NE siavesicdus «4 ke ea ce co ee dl st ee 
Hounaman - 1210 
en racat i snane, ecaxelpcc rac: an Cree 10 8 
Byrnes sé 
IEE eicupddasddgivdcte ch Satan. iataw ae deel 3 9 
Loos 18 6. 
CO icrecenanedtind Se asics ae.ce Ute en 
We I ds codescad oe 48: da area ce tb ce ee ee 
WON dddcacecdscacecs dad tei as Oe twee Or ae 
Wilkins Tree tC eT er eres |} 
BE Gadddedededttad as ¢403e'as Go ae Se 

Alliance Gun Club, 
ALLiance, Neb.—The Alliance Gun Club tournament, held on 


Oct. 6 and 7, had exceedingly high winds both days. 
conditions unfavorable for high scores. 

The trophy event on the second day, a handicap, 16 to 20yds. 
was won by Maxwell, from the 19yd. mark, with a score of 47 
out of 50. The handicaps and scores follow: Huntley (20) 45 B 
Taylor (20) 41, _Veach (19) 38, Maxwell (19) 47, Bray (18) 43, ld 
Carter (18) 36, Shaner (18) 39, Linderman (17) 4%, Allen (16) 36 
Waters (16) 36, Hancock (16) 27, Hicks (16) 22. ; 


Weather 









Professionals. 
First Day. Second Day. 
Targets: 200 150 
Harold Money, St. Louis, Mo................... ~. .183 134 
Chris Gottlieb, Kansas City, Mo..................5. 181 122 
C B Adams, Rockwell City, Ia............ 133 
W H Heer, Concordia, Kans...............ccccccee 137 


ee EE a ee ee ae eh 125 
Capt A H Hardy, Lincoln, Neb s ; 


eee eee wee s 
C A Young, Springfield, O............... i 
WRN Te I, Gone oo noc cca cc eke ccncccsns 141 

Amateurs. 

Gem .5., Gastar. T tigulen TO. foi iccccskscsdeccen 167 132 
Geo Maxwell, Holstan, Neb................0.., 175 137 
SB Bee SO Os TA an nn oicvdoncccecenke, 180 131 
Harry Gayhart, Hot Springs, S. D................. 169 ; 
H Taylor, Meckling, S. D..........-.............. 186 132 
Dick Linderman, Cortland, Neb................... 170 122 
WY We WO Oe Oe RO one nc cere acunedns cdc 171 134 
ER ene, Mam: TE i ale dicee cies: 171 125 
Geo L Lyons, Durham, N. C............cccccocess 184 125 
L A Shaner, Alliance, Neb..............0000000002. 180 129 
F E Allen, Alliance, Neb............2..0..ccccee, 146 103 
WE, . De, EO 146 
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Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Inwptanapotis, Ind.—The fall tournament of the Indianapolis 
Gun Club, held Oct. 9 and 10, was conspicuous for skillful com- 
etition. 
. The English Hotel ~< @s a special feature. At the end of 
the first day's shooting, . Britton and Mr. A. S. Flynn were a 
tie for it, but on the second day, Mr. Gus Moller pulled into the 
lead, and won the cup with the excellent score of out of 100, 

In the professional general average Mr. L. H. Reid was high 
with 392 out of 400. 

Mr, A. S. Flynn was high amateur with 376 out of 400; second, 
Ed. Rike, 370; third, Mr. S. H. Moore, 368. ; 

The manufacturers’ agents in attendance were Messrs. Viet- 
meyer, Le Compte, eikes, Kaufman, Trimble, Stewart and 
Budd, and they shot from the l6yd. mark. 





Oct. 9, First Day. 

Events: 123 46 67 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20202020 = at. ‘Broke. 
Moller, 26 risessccccsecee 1917 19 1419 18 18171817 200. 177 
Le Compte, 16.... .. 2018 19 19181819 181820 200 — 189 
Harcourt, 16 ..... 17 16 13 13 15 16 14171815 200 © 148 
Short, 16 ...... . 17191716 181718171616 200 172 
Kimg, 16 .......... - 16 18 14 201818 20161917 200 1% 
Gregory, 17 ...... . 19 19 17 16 20 18 17 202020 §=6200) =: 186 
VOGB,: Be cveccccsaces - 18 18 19 1415 1717181819 200 172 
Terie, 17 .ccoseveres 1719 161717 2017141515 200 167 
Smoke, 17 .....++++- 17 18 18 20 201719181618 200 181 
Piya, 17 ovivse..e. 19 19 1919 201919192019 200 182 
VERREIEE cvcccrccccccces 19 201918 181719161719 200 182 
SERENA . vvvecesccccccves 19 18 2019 191815171816 200 179 
VIEEENE  sccpcvcvcecscsens 19 18 18 18 201819201920 20 189 
ESS 18 171718 161919192020 200 183 
Sr te 18 201416181618161617 200 163 
SSS 18 16 16 18171917191819 2 177 
SE, BB osccnpssusenvess 181917181316 20171717 20 172 
a 8 een 16 1719 2017 2018181817 200 180 
SS ee 19 19 2018 1918171717 20 200 184 
LEB exsvcreececenseds 19 1419 1719181919 2016 200 180 
SED -bwensvssecnovenceuse 2019 1919 201817192018 200 189 
SEA, BB nscsccsosesess os ¥6 18 ..14..11131417 120 87 
Armstrong, 16 ..........+ «+ «» SS eer 40 3 
TE. BB Diccddesvocceces 15171718191918181816 2 175 
NS Se oe 16 17 17 16 171919201816 200 178 
WEEN: BO scncvocececve oe 20 60 7 et Ee Oe os on os 80 65 
DG Rc BB cnccedcwivecvcce et be «6 17171317181717 140) 116 
DEEEG, BD csccoscescccsns 9% 2> 80 s | eae 60 43 
BENOER, BErccesescoseseve 14131113151716131315 2 140 
GGG covcvovssevevevesses 20 18 20 20 18 2020201919 200 194 
SEER, EB econcentseesncice 19 19 18 20191819191819 200 188 
SEED. GB. adueéencscce oe co te cp sv Se an Ee ae 80 75 
BERL BB ccvsvesoséocns oe bb we 60 00 Se 17 15 19 17 80 68 
DC EE Stscthuppvasave be <b, be Se O0 OF 14 13 18 13 80 58 
Ey DE Aosacecnsesripoud bs bb ob bb 50. ep kv cs on UP 20 16 

Oct. 10, Second Day. 

Events: 123 46 678 910 Shot 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 at. Broke 
PEE ‘nanpndovons onveceene 20 19 19 20 20 20 20 201919 200 1% 
Le Compte .........-+6. 18 19 20 20 2019 20201920 200 1% 
DEED peocvenccepstonse 18 2019 18 202019182019 200 19 
EEE néuxbebednecnsceneht 20 18 20 20 20 20 20202020 200 198 
ee Re 16 201918191718 201718 20 18 
SOEE - oncdvenpusevnevens 18 16 1818 141418191718 200 170 
We. TE vcvcccocessecse 2019 1919 1718 20191618 200 185 
Oe 201819 18161717131516 200 169 
BEMEED  apescccsecnseceess 20 20 20 201819 19181718 200 189 
EE UE: aceckusssunseus ob Sb OD 16161818172015 140 120 
Geemary, BB sccevoovecsss 18 18 2016181617171518 200 1738 
SS 17 18 19 19 171817202019 200 184 
PEGE, TE vscccoccesesees 17 1718 17 20016 18 15.. .. 160 138 
Betttom, 18 ..ccrccccccccsee ££) ) Serre 80 7 
TE petavenvevecesnne 17 20 20171619 20191717 200 182 
EL EE csevsebesvent *.. 1818 201919181818 2017 200 18% 
Pe BE cssucscsentevas 18 20 2019 1913 20181720 200 184 
DESMO, BW ccccccccccccce co 00 62 17 12 16 14 15 13 12 140 99 
OS Se ee 18 20 15 19 19 17 120 108 
SR 1. dsieensensesvbn 18 201917161615181817 200 174 
EEE. UD iwenvreccennsene SD PED ds 56 Ob 40.06 be: we 60 55 
Michaelis, 18 .........+.. SD BD BD TB BS oe oo os oe 5 100 92 
REE: BB: svnsvovcescces 20191917191515111614 200 165 
SE eee 18 19 2016191617181618 200 177 
Se Sr re ee 13 2. we ee oe oe 20 3 
ED, EE nansncsesnessce oe Se oe 66 BP se be. o> a0: 06 20 15 

Oct. 14.-Filey won the Peters badge. Attendance light; weather 


clear. 
Bell’s money sheets used at fall tournaments were the best we 
have ever had at a tournament. 


Events: 123 4 Events: 123 4 

Targets: 26 25 26 26 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
DEY cnsncesencessece Be SB A Ee PROD vec cccncccvcnnse 22 20 19 18 
DEED scorcspsces 16 20 2218 Moller ..........es008 21 16 21 23 
M Morris ......-.0+0 19 211819 Moore ..........sse008 19 18 23 24 
T Morsis .ccccccccces 14 81618 Smith .......ccccceee 17 16 
Southeren§ ......++0++ 18 141514 Harvey ...........+00 17 18 
BIOTE cccscccvescecsecs BP Te BB oo) DERDE cccccccscscscvcs 14 4 
Finley ......ccccccsees 19 21 22 13 Leib ......cccccccceee 16 21 





Broken Bow-Hyannis-Alliance Tournaments. 


Lrncoin, Neb., Oct. 9.—The three tournaments given by the gun 
clubs at Broken Bow, Hyannis and Alliance, Neb., were completed 
on the evening of the 7th, and it was the unanimous decision of 
those present that it was one of the most enjoyable events in their 
shooting career. The attendance of amateurs was a little disap- 
pointing, and four of the six target days were very windy, but no 
trifle of that character was permitted to mar the pleasure or 
dampen the enthusiasm of any one. The business men and citi- 
zens in each of these towns were always ready to shower attend- 
ance upon their guests, and the boys were made to feel so much 
at home that no restraint was noticeable at any minute during the 
ten days the party was together. . 

The majority of the party arrived at Broken Bow on Sept. 27 
and 28, and after securing their hunting licenses, a few of the boys 
took to the field after prairie chicken, and were liberally rewarded. 

The first morning of the tournament, Sept. 29, opened fair and 
bright, but a hard wind from the south bore the targets down 
and caused many a one to duck the load of the shooter and 
escape “only dusted.” E 

On this day we had with us C. A. Young, Springfield, O.; 
W. H. Heer. Concordia, Kans.; C. B. Adams, Rockwell City, 
Ia.. and A. H. Hardy, demonstrating the virtues of shells and 
guns; also the genial missionary M. F, Sharp, of Buffalo, i & 
who has 2 faculty of making himself so useful and agreeable 
around a tournament that he is always welcome in Nebraska. 

On the second day the additions to the party were Walter Huff, 
of Macon, Ga.; Harold Money, of Colorado Springs, and Chris. 
Gottlieb, of Kansas City, accompanied by the genial good fellow, 
George L. Lyons, all the way from Durham, N. C. Mr. Lyons, 
in addition to racing every day for high honors, proved to be one 
of the jolly boys of the party, and certainly made good. It was 
on this day that the first excitement originated, when Walter 
Huff broke a suspender trying to get through a fence to head 
off a covey of prairie chickens which happened to fly over the 
ground a little out of range. The birds dropped into a field a 
half mile distant, and shooting was delayed long enough to allow 
Walter to score his first prairie chicken, which, by the way, was 
the first he had ever seen, so his enthusiasm was justified. On 
his return to the grounds he secured a nice sharp-tailed grouse, 
and both birds were taken in charge by State game warden 
Carter and sent to the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, where 
they were nicely mounted by Mr. H. M. Swenk, and are now on 
their way to take a place in the den of their owner at Macon, Ga. 

Early on the morning of the first day, the party left Broken 
Bow for Hyannis, and scarcely were out of the city limits, when a 
bunch of twenty prairie chickens flushed along the roadside and 
settled in a cornfield a few rods distant. 

As they arose in easy gun shot of the train windows, the boys 
all gave voice, end Charlie Young tried to give us an imitation 
of his new pump gun in operation. From this on to Senica either 
ducks or chickens were fiving continually, and as each bunch 
would arise, enthusiasm increased until the coach in which we 
treveled was practically deserted, except for a noisy, jolly and 
good-natured crowd of shooters. : 

Arrivine at Hvannis at 11:30, we were met at the train by about 
two hundred people (a number equal to about two-thirds of the 
pepulation of the town), and were escorted to a nearby building, 
where refreshments were served, and our money was not good. 
After a nice dinner of grouse, with other delicacies to match, the 
boys were seen to scamper in every direction in quest of game. In 
the evening about fifty chickens and a number of ducks were 





delivered to Landlord Hosman, which were served during our 


ye A 

amusing incident was the arrest of State p= warden 
Carter by Sheriff Budd Moran, charged with two offenses against 
the good people of the town, namely singing on the street just at 
sundown, and spitting upon the sidewalk. The warden pleaded 
not guilty end set up as a defense that he could not sing, and 
thet there was not enough sidewalk in town to spit upon. Need- 
less to sa Mayor Nichols found defendant guilty, but a visit to 
the Ed. Martz’s hostelry with the men folks and a box of les 
for the ladies on the gun club e the 
town was ours. The next two On. Sees wees 
to the 20-target event programme, with $10 added to each event. 

Weather conditions were good, atid scores were correspondingly 
high. We were met hete by C. Dy Pl of ver, Harry 
Gayhart, of Hot Springs, S. D. After the programme was fin- 
ished on each day, we were highly entertained by the cattle men 
of the community, who had brought in several outlaw horses, and 
offered prizes to the cowboys to ride them, which they did in 
most cases; but twice we saw them bite the dust. 

. There were also coritests of riding, roping, etc., which were 
indulged in by both ladies and gentlemen, all which were very 
interesting to those who were ing their first trip in the West. 

During the evening the pore were the guests of the Gun Club 
members at a very pretty ball at the Opera House, which was so 
well conducted and up-to-date that it would do credit to a city 
many times the size of Hyannis. At all of these entertainments 
our money was worth 

Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 4 and 6, were the days set apart 
for a trip in the hills, and early in the morning about sixteen 
members of the party started out.as the guests of Mr. Gentry, at 
his splendid ranch, and of John Finan, on the Abbott ranch. 

The two ranches were situated about five miles apart, and the 
perty was divided and in charge of A. H. Hardy and Game 
Narden Carter, guided by Bud Bowers and Bob Hayward, with 
Duke and Cussing, as fine a brace of dogs as ever pointed grouse. 
We spent a pleasant time at the ranches, and at noon of the 
second day we rounded up at the Abbott ranch, where Chris 
Gottlieb, accompanied by Mrs. Malm, the lady in charge of the 
ranch commissary, had one of Gottlieb’s famous grouse stews 
ready, atid we partook as only ae hunters can. About two 
hundred and fifty ducks and grouse had fallen to our guns, which 
was considered a sufficient bag for gentlemen, and we prepared 
for the trip into town to make atrangements for the next two 
days at Alliance. Saddle horses had been furnished by Sheriff 
Moran and our good friend Mr. Bohart, and after all this our 
money was still counterfeit. 

On the morning of Oct. 6 the boys left for Alliance with a warm 
spot in every heart for Hyannis. Arriving at Alliance, we again 
found the extended hand and an open house. At the club 
grounds, everything was in readiness, having been looked after 
by Lou Shawyer and Fred Allen, with Fred Whitney, of Des 
Moines in the office. 

In the evening a programme and ball was furnished by the 
business men for our entertainment, and was thoroughly enjoyed. 
The second day’s programme was finished early in the afternoon, 
and after the last grouse supper of birds which the boys had 
carried from Hyannis, the boys made an earnest appeal to the 
promoters of these shoots to repeat next year, and caught the 
outgoing trains, some for their homes, some to Hot Springs, S. D., 
to spend Sunday, some to the Sheridan, Wyo., tournament, and 
others to St. Joseph. 

The only bad effects noticed from the outing was with our 
eld friend Chris. Gottlieb, who said he had eaten so many grouse 
that he had an almost irresistible desire to stay a weak onger 
and go out and sleep in the grass. 

We will not give the scores in detail, but will give the scores 
of the three high profesionals and the three high amateurs at 
each of the tournaments. 


Professionals at Broken Bow. 
First Day. Second Day Total. 
189 184 37 









W H Heer......cc000¢ 3 
Cc 182 356 
Cc 167 344 
S 165 354 
H 175 350 
D 163 341 
W i! ? 190 383 
Chris Gottlieb 192 377 
PORE EE ; Kuvebusshennsensbavcénsenazonae 190 375 
SF AD SE césvivcctsccenectesciesuetusent 1 193 389 
S A Huntley 194 389 
RO) Sa SINR saci cvdvsccvbssdondvececsinnel 194 192 386 
Professionals at Alliance. 
ccs ivcuassbeusedssauncesnhhiubene 191 137 328 
SE GE icusnkecnstengus 141 319 
Harold Money 134 317 
Geo L_ Lyons pain 135 319 
ir ccssctensunseels ‘ 132 318 
ee eee 137 312 





The programme at Alliance on the last day consisted of 150 
targets in the regular events, and the merchants’ cup at 50 
targets, handicaps from 16 to 20yds. In the race Geo. W. Max- 
well, the gentleman from Holstein, who has no use for but one 
arm in a shooting match, won on a score of 47 from 1$yds. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


Colfax Gun Club. . 


Corrax, Ill., Oct. 10.—All night last night the rain fell, so did 
the temperature, and this morning a steady rain poured down. 
It was indeed a “damper” on the ardor of the members of the 
Colfax Gun Club, for this day a team race with Bloomington and 
a regular tournament were to be held. 

Part of the Bloomington team showed up, but about half of 
their number failed to connect, thus the team race was off. 

The rain having ceased at 11 A. M., the shooting was started 
with fifteen shooters in the first event. The wind was strong, the 
sky and background were dark. Uneven target flights caused 
the scores to fall much below the average of many of the con- 
testants. 

There were present J. T. Park, Brooks, Ind.; H. Blumershine, 
Ill.; A. Ferris, Crescent City, Ill.; Dr. McDermand, 





Washington, I 
Bleomington; A. Steenberg, Chicago, and the good shots of the 
home club. 

The grounds are furnished with an up-to-date automatic trap. 
The management was under the supervision of W. “Tramp” Irwin, 
while the refereeing and scoring was in capable hands. 

Mr. Ward Burton was present in the interest of a cartridge 








company, as was Mr. Tramp Irwin. Scores: 
Events: 123 45 678910 Shot 
Targets: 15 10 20 10 15 10 10 10 10 15 at. Broke. 
H Blumershine ......... 14 814 9111010 910138 12% 108 
DA dL isnivsckeeoeenue ssi li 914 71310 9 81013 125 104 
RET a cxssenseboesens 12 816 78765 91010 1% 2 
SERRE vncncexwebicses 1278914488799 165 91 
i.e, is <ceveaaetbeiete 13 8% 91410 9101013 12% Ill 
N Blumershine ......... 10 712 8 8 910 61012 15 92 
Morgan no Mos. B oe) oe ‘ne 40 25 
a 7 710698 612 12 89 
J Wood DE ce ap ek: nbd 0 be 45 28 
C Ward .. 0 8 97 7101014 125 94 
Pratt . ee me ok, 70 35 
radford 688 897.. 10 68 
F Corpe S ss WD be ee 60. 50 30 16 
Phillip Ssh Bos 8 ° 35 28 
Smith Ss. B vs.0 ° 35 25 
Conklin $3466 * 4 18 





Joe Park, of Brook, Ind., won high average, with H. Bloomer- 
shine, Washington, IIl., second, and A. Ferris, Crescent City, 
Ill., third. Mr. Steenberg was high professional. 


Eagle Rod and Gun Club. 


Scranton, Pa., Oct. 10.—The following sportsmen made a 
visit to the Eagle Rod and Gun Club’s grounds, near Scranton a 
few days ago and had a little shoot. Among them the following 
scores were made: 





Events: 2 8 Events: 2 -2 

‘Targets: 25 2% Targets: 25 25 
Henry Reif .......... soeee 28 22 Gus BE. wivsdcezes ow. 24 24 
WF DR... cwvsceccse vee 20 2 eS bestee évbaooe aD 
WwW Langdon............ 20 23 W Anneman .............. 2% 18 
va Oe: er | eeereerere + 17 14 
J MAGOR..ccccccccccocs SD Ok EE OMe céccciecccccscsen ae ID 


Miss-and-out event; 


Gus E. Greiff 17, W. Anneman 16, Irving © 
B. Storr, Sec’y, 


‘Herron Hill Gun Club. 


Pittssurc, Pa., Oct. 6.—The fall tournament of 
Hill Gun Club, which closed here to-day, was, with the seierton 
of the State shoot, held in May, probably the best ever held ; 
this vicinity. The weather conditions were ideal for outdoor 
sport, being clear and warm. 

Of the fifty-seven shootets who faced the ttaps, forty-five of 
them shot the entire programme of 400 shots, which shows that 
the system of guaranteeing the weaker shots their money back i 
the only way to hold them during the entire programme, This 
plan of adding money was used at Wilmington, Del., in 
spring and last month at Cincinnati, O., and both shoots 
well attended from start to finish. ‘It was the intention of 
Herron Hill Gun Club to refund the pose shots the 
amount of their losses without deducting the cost of targets: 
their winnings were so small that it was found impossible to do 
so. Some idea may be gained of the amount lost when it j 
ae that the ten low guns drew but $106.66, an average of 
“— per man, = an cones hal $40. 

e nineteen shooters who failed to win their entran 
og See o . cost of bed entrance. eave ce drew 
jose who shot over per cent. were fai well rewar 
jrgest ve us as ‘ea00. J = HA; i. eye 
ory, Jr., 50; J. artin, ; J. T. Atkinson, $24.60; 
Smith, —_ . ae ie M100; CC 

_ these ures, however, include the amounts won in t 
bird high gun race, which were as follows: Kelsey, 2310 Le 
Mallory, Jr., $16.80; J. Martin, $16.80; J. T. Atkinson, $6.80; ¢ 
Smith, $5.26. hic 

The trade was represented by Messrs. Luther J. Squier, 
Stevens, J. A. Elliott, Chas. Penfield, O. S. Stull, Chas. G 
Grubb, J. C. Garland, L. Z. Lawrence and J. R. Hull. 

The programme was started promptly at 9:30 Wednesday morn. 
ing, and although a stop of one hour was made for lunch, alj 
events were finished by 4 P. M. : 

Two Blackbird traps were used, which worked nicely, ang 
10,440 targets were trapped during the day. The second day’s 
events were finished at 4:30 P. M., as several delays were caused 
by the ene of both traps. During the two days 20,380 targets 
were scored. . B. Fleming, who managed the shoot, wishes to 
thank Messrs. Grubb, Stevens, Squier, Penfield, Stull and Gar. 
land for their untiring efforts, which kept things moving rapidly 
at all times; also the shooters, as they were prompt at the score 
and seldom delayed their squads. 

Last, but not least is our sincere thanks to Kelsey (G. E, 
Ener), who so kindly placed his elegant steam yacht at the 
disposal of the shooters, and took them to and from the shooting 
grounds each day in record-breaking time. 

The Herron Hill Gun Club feel much gratified at the success of 
the tournament, as it brought out a number of shooters who had 
never before attended a shoot other than on their club grounds. 
Aside from this, nearly every contestant shot through the entire 
programme, which is very seldom seen at a target tournament, 

High average for the two days was made by that clever shot 
from Bradford, Pa., Mr. L. E. Mallory, Jr., who broke 377 out of 
400 targets, which is an excellent performance, considering the 
hard ore on these grounds. 

Mr. G.-E. Painter (Kelsey) was a close second with 376, and H, 
H. Stevens landed third with 374, which gave him first general 
average among the experts. i T. Atkinson was third among the 
amateurs with 370, and J. A. R. Elliott won second expert average 
with 365 out of 400. 

The scores follow: 


PH oF 














First Day. Second Day. Total. 
Shot Shot Sho 
at. Broke. at. Broke. at. Broke. Money. 
LE Mallory..... 200 «190 187 400 377 $6280 
EE. occ e counsel 200 «187 200 =189 400 76 61.60 
H H Stevens..... 200 =«187 200 43=«187 400 374 sake 
J T Atkinson....200 184 2 186 400 370 57.80 
J A R Elliott....200 181 200 «184 400 365 ah 
T MEOscacsen sce 200 176 200 «188 400 364 52.10 
Ay sie I oevesen 200 «17 200 184 400 «363 52.50 
Pe @ eee 200 =©170 200 «188 400 538 41.8 
L Z Lawrence....200 177 2 181 400 = 358 eaen 
CRE idesnae 173 200 «184 400 357 50.80 
ae re -20 174 200 183 400 357 46.40 
R S Deniker....: 179 200 177 400 356 49.20 
PERCY. occccvecenst 180 200 «176 400 356 49.15 
L B Fleming.....2 176 200 «176 400 2 45.75 
D W Baker...... 170 200 181 400 351 43.55 
Dr C. J. Jessup..200 178 200 170 400 348 43.35 
L J Squier.......200 178 200 «168 400 9-346 ants 
G L Moore...... 200 «(168 200 «188 400 361 42.45 
H W Hoey....... 200 «167 200 «178 400 345 39.30 
W hale 2.x ooosnee 165 200 179 400 344 38.06 
E W Kelley..... 200 «169 200 «178 400 342 38.50 
F E Mallory..... 2 161 200 «=«180 400 = 341 38.06 
R NM accocses 200 176 200 «164 400 «340 37.35 
J siknsesss 200 «165 200 «168 400 «= 333 a 
i) My Saendeospesen 2 166 200 «167 400 333 32.85 
T A Stoops......200 165 200 «168 400 333 35.10 
J} H Ellsworth...200 162 200 «169 400 331 29.00 
C H Mi 2 164 200 «=: 161 400 325 32.70 
154 200 «167 400 321 wn 
159 200 =-:161 400 «= 320 24.55 
148 200 «171 400 319 23.50 
157 200 «3=160 400 317 23.30 
153 200 162 400 315 21.70 
161 200 «154 400 316 24.45 
R R Mallory....200 142 200 «166 400 308 22.25 
W W Andrews...200 165 200 142 400 307 19.00 
{as McGlashan...200 154 200 142 400 296 13.60 
Pee 200 «141 200 150 400 9-291 13.25 
H W _ Rauh...... 200 144 200 «147 400 9291 122.6 
W T Daugherty..200 133 200 §=160 400 293 10.50 
Oe ea 200 «142 200 + =140 400 «182 8.90 
Doc Smith ....... 200 142 200 «144 400 =. 286 9.35 
Bolsinger ....... 200 «131 200 149 400 =. 280 7.10 
W R Thompson.200 132 200 138 400 270 5.25 
DS ndinesseetin 200 =161 200 «161 400 9-282 26.10 
G Thompson..... 200 8160 100 71 300 231 19. 
Pontefract ...... 80 59 200 86171 280 230 21.55 
ED ee -saubenneet 200 86186 120 80 320 9-216 ecee 
OE Se “se 200 «6156 200 «156 10.55 
BRON csavessecn 200 154 ae tek 200 154 9.60 
= eae ois 160 120 160 120 5.35 
II Stewart ...... 120 0609 Saher eee 1220 899 6.06 
Johnston ......... 80 63 Ske °. 80 63 5.60 
rer 80 54 eee ee 80 54 sees 
ee 80 BL oem - 80 51 1.30 
WE siawncnens 20 18 a 20 18 eeee 
Scores in 100-target race: 
i . ci pcebhce sacs tebesnaseen 96 Clifford . 
L E Mallory -+--9 C J Jessup 
Pe +95 GOTE cccccccces 
Raven ..... ° ...94 Geo H Pierc 
OS eee eepabnesseshers ..-94 J H Ellswort 
ATEARBON cocvcccccccccces --93 Anderson 
BEES. we cbascoscasqnosye -93 Pontefract 
a, ae I coeeseubetee ---92 E W Kelley 
H W Hoey...... --91 RJ West. 
L B Fleming 000090 Schuyler ......cceecesseeseseeee 
F E Mallory...... eave denal 90 


L. B. Fremrnc, Mgr. 





THE MANY-USE OIL 


On strop and razor makes shaving a pleasure. Try it.—.4dv. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Jamestown, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1906. 
Forest and Stream, New York: y 2 
Gentlemen—Ycurs of 29th at hand. We have been well pleas 
with the results from our advertisement in your journal. . 
started a new business, and it is doing splendidly, and we — 
ciate the good work that you did for us. However, we do n0 
think that it would be to our interest to continue our ad. a 
almost all who will want our poods this season will have onde 
scon, Another spring we will no doubt want to avail ourselves 
of your excellent advertising journal. 
espectfully yours, 
Tus Nationa Warterrroor Boot Co.; 
(Q. C. Frisbee, G. M.)y 


